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REVIEWS 
Humboldt on El Dorado—{Sur quelques points 
importans de la Géographie de la Guyane. 

Par A. de Humboldt.) 

E:cury years ago, the interior of South America 
between the river of Amazons and the Orinoco 
was very little known. ‘The vague and confused 
accounts of the adventurers who had penetrated 
to those unfrequented regions, were inextricably 
mixed with fables. The commission appointed 
about that time by the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal, for the purpose of determining the 
limits of their respective colonies, and of drawing 
a line of demarcation between them, opened a 
path subsequently gone over by several travellers, 
whose journals, however, were never given to 
the public. In 1800, M. von Humboldt, as- 
cending the Orinoco nearly 1500 geographical 
miles, determined the position of the mission of 
Esmeralda, and also fixed chronometrically the 
longitude of some other points on the upper | 
Orinoco, with reference to the western coast. | 
Hence, if an expedition of discovery were to 
reach the upper Orinoco from British Guyana, 
and to confirm in reference to the eastern coast 
the longitudes obtained by M. von Humboldt, 
the chief geographical features of that portion of 
the continent might then be considered to be 
established on a firm basis. Such a junction of 
observations, consequently, was a chief object of | 
the expedition of Mr. Schomburgk, who, at the 
expense of the Royal Geographical Society, ex- 
plored the interior of Guyana in 1835-6. He 
did not however proceed far beyond the limits 
of the colony; but as he reached classic ground 
—the site of the famous El Dorado, “the great 
lake with the auriferous banks’’—and confirmed 
many of the surmises of M. von Humboldt, his 
narrative, published in the sixth volume of the 
Seciety’s Journal, has given rise to the memoir 
which is now before us, the early communication 
of which we owe to the courtesy of its distin- 
guished author. 

The great rivers of Guyana; the Orinoco, with 
its tributaries, the Paragua and Caroni ; and the 
Rios Negro and Branco flowing intothe Amazons, 
form so many systems really distinct; yet the 
basins of those systems are still so imperfectly 
developed that in some places it is hard to draw 
the line of separation between them. In the 
rainy seasons the high plains between them, or 
round their sources, are inundated, and greatlakes 
or canals are formed, which unite for a time 
streams flowing in opposite directions. The 
Indian, therefore, ascending the Essequibo and 
Ripununy in his canoe, may, by taking ad- 
vantage of those floods, pass from the latter 
river into the Lake Amucu. From thence he 
can descend into the Rio Branco, and so enter 
the Amazons. Ascending this river, and the 
Rio Negro, he may then cross by the Casiquiare, 
plying his paddles through a stately forest, into 
the Orinoco, and so descend to the sea, com- 
pleting a river navigation of many thousand 
miles, and ever the high grounds separating 
three distinct basins or systems of great rivers. 
This imperfect developement of its fluviatic 
systems affords a curious proof of the compara- 
tive recentness (in its present form) of the 
American continent. But many natural causes 
are in constant operation to fix permanently 





| naturally gives rise to much contraband trade. 


pletely those flowing in opposite directions, and 
many examples of those changes or, as M. von 
Humboldt terms them, secular developements, 
may be observed in the savannahs of South 
America. 

This configuration of the country, observes M. von 
Humboldt, by favouring river navigation in canoes 
or flat bottomed boats to immense distances, exposed 
during centuries the peaceable inhabitants of the 
Casiquiare and Rio Negro, to the incursions of the 
Caraib race, the various tribes of which bear different 
denominations. ‘These invasions coming from the 
east and north-east, and from a distance exceeding 
200 leagues, had traffic for their object, and, still 
more, the carrying off of slaves. The powerful 
nation of the Caraibs, who are erroneously supposed 
to have been originally confined to the Antilles or 
Windward Islands, occupied at the time of the dis- 
covery of America, a great extent of coast on the 
mainland (the Carial and Caribana of the Spaniards 
of that age),as well as a wide tract in Guyana. It 
was formidable at the same time to the inhabitants 
of Haiti and to those on the banks of the upper 
Orinoco. Soon after European colonists had settled 
in the vicinity of Parima, the Spaniards advanced 
southwards by the Caroni and Paragua, the Dutch 
crept on by the Essequibo and Cuyuni towards the 
west and south-west, the Portuguese at the same 
time by the Rio Branco, which falls into the Rio 
Negro. 

This circumstance, together with the restrictive 
system, which still remains in vogue in the colonies, 
As 
the Caraibs, from their active habits and practical 
knowledge of the rivers, were the only good guides 
and pilots, the whites made use of them in carrying 
on their clandestine trade. From the traditions 
which I collected at the end of the last century, and 
the information which I found in the archives of St. 
Thomas (commonly called Angostura), on the Ori- 
| noco , it may be concluded that the motives of the 
| Spanish governors who attempted from time to time 
| to penctrate to the terra incognita of Parima, were 
| reducible to three objects. ‘They wished to put a 
| Stop to the carrying away of slaves and the attacks 
| made on the missions by the independent Caraibs ; 
| to learn thoroughly the channels and ramifications 
| of the rivers by which the contraband trade was car- 
| ried on; and finally, they wanted to reach the auri- 
| ferous soil of El Dorado, said to surround the Lake 
| Parima, which the credulity or the cunning of Ra- 
| leigh had made so celebrated. 

The idea of an auriferous soil of extraordinary 
richness, supposed, in 1535, to be situated on the 
mountains of New Grenada, where it was said 
that “a great lord, whose body was coyered all 
over with gold dust, performed his daily ablu- 
tions in an Alpine lake,” was, at a subsequent 


inland sea, which poured its waters at once into 
the Essequibo, the Rio Branco and the Orinoco. 
The fable of El Dorado, (that is, properly e/ 
Hombre dorado, or the man covered with gold,) 
constantly changed its locality ; the native tribes, 
of whom the Spaniards sought information re- 
specting it, always describing it, in their desire 
to get rid of their visitors, as a little further on, 
and not hard to be reached. But M. von Hum- 
boldt, whose vast and curious erudition on the 
subject of American history, entitles his opinion 
to the highest confidence, thinks that he can 
distinguish with certainty, and fix the localities 
of two El Dorados, which subsequently united 
to take a place in systematic geography. 

The first and more westerly of these is situated 
between the Caqueta and the Guaupe, a branch 
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period, connected with the hypothesis of a great’ 





and Omagua Indians. There seems to be no 
room to doubt that gold is found in that country 
in considerable quantities. Several travellers, 
among others Lieut. Smyth, who descended the 
Amazons a few years ago, received positive in- 
formation to that effect. According to the Indian 
accounts, the lake of gold is situated near the 
source of the Guaupe, in the midst of high 
mountains. It is here worth commemorating, 
that M. von Humboldt, discussing in his ‘ Vues 
des Cordilléres’ the probable site of the lake in 
which the golden man used to wash himself, 
mentioned that an attempt had been made in 
the sixteenth century to drain a small lake near 
Santa Fe de Bogota, in search of the treasures 
which it was said to contain ; and that hint was 
suflicient, a few years ago, to cause the waste of 
some thousands of British capital in repeating 
the foolish attempt. It was this western gold 
country that was the scene of the exploits of 
Pedro de Ursua, in 1560, who took the lofty title 
of Governor of El Dorado and Omagua. He 
understood that his government extended over a 
country called in the native language Caricuri, 
on which our author makes the following curious 
remark :— 

This word alone is sufficient to prove the effect of 
the Caraib invasions in the western countries. In 
the Tamanaque language gold is called caricuri, and 
in the Caraib carucura. Yet curi or cori is also the 
Peruvian word for the same metal ; so that we have 
here an instance of imported roots, which, by means 
of the travelling tribes, have been carried four or five 
hundred leagues from south-west to north-east. 

The second Dorado, that of Parima, rose into 
repute about the year 1590, owing, perhaps, 
chiefly to the fabulous narrative of a wanderer 
named Martinez. Its celebrity was much in- 
creased by the four expeditions undertaken by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in search of it, between the 
years 1595 and 1617. In this eastern Dorado, 
the lake seems to have been the substantial por- 
tion of the tale, and the gold to have been but 
an embellishment. The name of the Majanao 
Indians, in the valley of the Rio Branco, being 
easily corrupted into Manao, served to confound 
the lake of Parima with the El Dorado of the 
west. The fable, forgotten for a time, was re- 
vived in the latter half of the last century. Two 
Indian chiefs, anxious to avenge themselves on 
their enemies through the instrumentality of the 
Spaniards, contrived to persuade Don Manuel 
Centurion, the governor of Spanish Guyana, in 
1770, to undertake the conquest of El Dorado. 
He crossed the ridge of Paracaraina, (the Waca- 
rima of Raleigh,) and founded, on the head- 
waters of the Rio Branco, the missions of Santa 
Rosa and San Bautista de Caudacada, which 
were destroyed before the end of the century; 
and from that time no further attempt has been 
made to penetrate from the valley of the Caroni 
to the southern side of the Paracaraina. 

Thus, our readers will perceive that E] Dorado 
was originally a man (el Hombre dorado), who, 
as an old historian (Oviedo) expresses it, “ was 
exactly like a figure of gold, carved by an able 
artist, and was obliged to bathe himself con- 
tinually, owing to the constraint occasioned him 
by the singular kind of vestment he was con- 
demned to wear.” The name then attached 
itself to a lake, the supposed site of which, con- 
tinually changing from the ubiquity of the passion 
that gave an easy credence to such fables, at 
length seemed to settle on the western frontiers 
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of Guyana, o on the southern side of the Paraca- | 


raina. ‘The want of clear and direct evidence 
in proof of the existence of such a lake, did not 
prevent M. von Humboldt from surmising, not 
merely its reality, but its character; and his con- 
jectures have been for the most part corroborated 
by Mr. Schomburgk. This gentleman having 
ascended the Ripununy some distance beyond 
the frontiers of British Guyana, entered a small 
creek, by which he approached the river Pira- 
rara, ‘and soon found himself on the shores of 
the lake Amucu, not above a league in length, 
and disclosing only a few pools of water amid | 
the dense mass of rushes. ‘The Pirarara, issuing | : 
from the lake on its northern side, is received by 
the Mahu, which, joining the Takoto, flows into | 
the Rio Branco. Such is the insignificant cha- | 
racter of the lake Amucu in the dry season; but 
| 


after the rains it has another aspect. ‘ihe creeks 

of the Ripununy then join the Pir arara, esta- 

blishing a communication between the rivers of | 
Guyana and those which flow into the Amazons; | 
the vig «eta is flooded to aa 
extent; the hillocks of mould disseminated over 
the barren plains, and continually increased by 
decaying vegetation, with their tufts of trees, 
appear ‘ther 1 like so many islands in a vast sea. 
Such is the famous lake of El Dorado, supposed, 
at the time of M. von Humboldt’s return from 
America, to be at least forty leag , and 
now reduced to a circumference of two or three 
leagues. We shall here conclude with a reflec- 
tion of our author’s. 
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Colburn. 

In spite of the strong case of Theodore Hook | 
“ upon the books,” and fresh in our memories, | 
we are not disposed, from general experience, to | 
hold it to be sound law that the writers even of | 
successful farces make good tellers of 
They are not ith working out 
progress of natural characters, und the ; 
unfolding of natural but they must dis 
human beings abore prov their w: 
in search of broad effecis, and call into use ex 
aggeraied dialogues, full of ultra puns, ragge 
points, and broken English. In reading 
tales concocted by modern dramatists, vou are uot | 
agreeably and forcibly struck by the 
finishing of some happy character in which 
discover some virtue or 

mind, lucidly and vigorous! 
you are tantalized, without a chance 
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author to be a dramatist, though they are not 


destined to be free of the theatre themselves. 
_ This is, indeed, a provoking book. With a 
cere desire to speak favourably of a work 
m the pen of the author of ‘ Nell Gwynne,’— 

nd although there are a few happy paragraphs, 
ind not a few shrewd, fanciful, a ud witty “obser- 
vations, there is such a constancy in extrava- 
nee, such a laboured stru; after tinsel 
effect, and so a spleen against theatres, 
managers, and actors, that we cannot but express 
ourselves as mortified at the work generally, and 
—— at finding a man wasting his eloquence 

rainst the cause of his own bread and butter. 
from what we have seen with refer- 
ence to his own dramatic creations—whether as 
the part of theatrical lessee— 
or zeal and ability on the part of actor and 
actress—or honest enthusiastic welcome on the 
of “ overflowing audiences,”—we are of 
opinion that no one has less cause to be “ sple- 
netic and rash” than Mr. Douglas Jerrold. 

The three volumes contain, in all, nine tales, 
illustrative, we presume the anthor intends 
them to be, of Men of Character. But after 
what we have already said, our readers will not 
expect us to attempt to unravel “the tangled 
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| yarn” of which Mr. Jerrold’s “ web of lite” is 
formed. ‘Adam Buff, the Man without a Shirt,’ 


is set down as a philosopher, because, though 
ic, yet, having lost his shirt in a fire, he 
will not strip to fight a drayman,—vzill be wet 
through, will d dry himself at the fire,— and will 
bef fore a lady, whom he marries on 
ie strength of his gala: ntry. The end of the 
story runs thu 
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work before us, entitled ‘Men of Character,’ 


has indulged in a series of improbabilities, which, 
by their vagueness of plot and extravagance of 
character, are safe against any attempts to trans- 
fer them to the stage. 
that never can become farces, 


They are farcical stories 


They show the 








into account the extraordinary expectations of some 

people. 
* ¢ You think there’s nothing serious in the case 2” 
“* Serious! no—not at all. U’ve—with great plea- 

sure’-—and Saffron honoured a challenge to wine— 

* I’ve sent for a nurse,’ and again he fil led his mouth 

with goose, 
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“* A nurse!’ cried the widow, ‘ so bad as that? ** 
“ € Still, her Ladyship,’. 
“* Ladyship! why, my dea ar doctor—he! he!_ 
who are you talking bout” And the 
pe red. 
“* Your dear friend, Lady Gemini—hasn’t My, 
Faddle told you? At last a charming litile 
“Very true—I never was so deli; 
anything. 
wet 


Tie’s—he’s in bed;’ 





ga vidow sim. 


hoy.’ 
shted to hear 
3ut the preserver of our little hoy? 
and Saffron becoming rest. 
less under the examination, turned from the widow 
and rolled his eyes up and down the table, seeking 
what he might devour. At last he lighted upon a 
huge turkey in chains; and with epicurean g 
insinuated his advice to the carver; the widow ua. 
considered, with downcast head, talking at his side, 

wi And——and dear doctor, what may be his com. 
plaint » 

“© The breast, 
turkey. 

** Love!’ thought the widow ; then aloud, * He} 
a remarkably fine young fellow.’ 

“+The le "S$ a poor thing, * said the doctor. 

ws W ell, I'm certainly no judge, but—tell me 
this, hasn't he a good constitution ? 
ot a bit of liver left,’ 
deep regret. . 

** God bless There’s no going by looks, 
sighed the widow. * Though a little pale, he looked 
so perfectly handsome.’ ” 

‘ Jack Runnymede, the Man of many Thanks,’ 
is a similar distortion of the invention, but con- 
taining several happy touches. 
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* said Saffron to the man with the 
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exclaimed Saffron, with 


me! 


The second volume is occupied with one long 
tedious story. The third contains two out of 
ur stories, in which improbability plays more 
fantastic tricks than it has been our fortune to 








see periormed in paper and print.  ‘ Isaac 
Cheek, the Man of Wax,’ is (like other of the 
tales) a republication from Blackwood. * Ma- 


thew Clear, the Man who saw his Way,’ is 
the story of a man who does zot see his 
way. He marries an old maid with a grey 


parrot, and is deceived in her fortune—has an 
action for breach of Pp ‘omise, and is deceived by 


| his attorney—stands in the pillory for perjury, 


and only wishes he could see his way. The 
staple juke of this folly, which, like the prevail- 
ing jest of a modern farce, relies for success upon 
its repetition, consists in the timely laugh and 
exclamation of the grey parrot, at the eficctive 
moment of every new calamity, the “ Ha! ha! 
ha!—Hook’d him by G !” With some 
striking and original remarks upon that opera of 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ we must think of 
taking our leave of the author, and we trust 
he may find readers more easily to be satisfied 
with his book as a whole, than, we lament to 
say, we have been. 

John G . Orph 
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early life, valet to a statesman. Lockit, on the other 
hand, is a fellow risen from under-turnkey. When 
Mrs. Peace hum, unconsciously ‘meddling in matters 
of death,’ insinuates compassion for the ‘doomed Bob 
Booty, her husband, resolved upon a * decent exe- 
cution,’ observes, with an elegant sophism far beyond 
his sphere—t No gentleman is ever looked upon the 
worse {for killing a man in his own defence ; and, if 
business cannot be carried on without it, what would 
you do?’ Again, his maxims on play ; ‘ The man 
that purposes to get money by play, should have 
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—_— : 
the education of a fine gentleman, and be trained up 
to it from his youth.’ Next, of what he considers 
the value and purpose of his child; ‘My daughter 
to me, should be like a court-lady to a minister of 
state, a key to the whole gang.’ You hear nothing 
of this from Lockit ; he could as soon speak Arabic. 
He is cold, venal, brutal, from the vulgar sense of 
self-interest ; Peachum, on the contrary, from the 
taint of high society. He has been behind the cur- 
tain, and seen the wires. All that he does, as keeper 
of a gaol for felons, as the go-between, the patron 
and betrayer of thieves, is but a repetition of what 
he has seen elsewhere—the translation of the fine 
words of hi th life into the slang of Newgate. Th 

cold, murderous look with which he mects Macheath h, 
nis son-in-law, after his betrayal by Jenny Diver, is 
but the * pale reflex’ of the light of cabinets. Peachum 
js, morally, to the corrupt statesman, what the 
statesmin’s dried preparation is to himself physically ; 
we see all the injected arteries and veins of his past 
being laid bare before us. The mask of flesh is 
tor away, and we come at the loathsome truth. 
Peachum’s wife is worthy ef him; quite *bone of | lady of this class, \ who has given a ball overeni 
bone, and flesh of his It is clear she has, in | which jewe 2 ciel aacaiarer al 
former days, been the trull of two or three lords .. «should st 


serted at full length. According to her testi- 
mony, neither we: alth, beauty, talent, nor accom- 
plisiinent, is in possession of the“ Open Sesame” 
to the chambers of the “ quiet order” of the 
landed divinities. To this rule there is admitted 
but one partial exception; and that exception 
shows how closely pride is ever allied to mean- 
ness; and how, in Vienna, as nearer home, that 
singularly complex term, ‘ gentleman,” is often 
compelled to include much which is rejected 
from the definition of high-mindedness and na- 
tural dignity, among the ‘middle classes. 

* Tn this disunion an 2 are two other remarkable 
features ; the first is, that many gentlemen decidedly 
belonging to the higher class are to be met at the 
dinners, balls, and concerts of the lower....and the 
second, that if you chance to meet these s 
tlemen afterwards, they rarely or never al 
these plebeian rencontres, but seem to prefer 
other subject whatever. 
I speak not as having witnessed it,—that should a 
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at length taken for a sum of money, by her Pp res on the sanoble g an who had shared 
protector Her hilfadvocacy of Polly, pleading for | in the aving a lac ly of his own class beside 
the tyranny of love, with the loose-hung tongue and him, he w y be seized with ; , 
rolling eyes of a Covent-Garden Venus, 2 ae that | vision. or a visionary defect, and 1 
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candid avéwal, ‘Well, Polly, as far as one 
woman can forgive another, I forgive thee,’ convince 
us of her interchange of sentiment with Peachum ; | cognise 
and that ‘not being married,’ they have long lived 
‘comfortably together? And then Polly! what a 
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viduality. ar’s Opera’ is, what 
bibliographor would call, ‘a young man’s book; aj} (°° 
terse, vivid essay on men and manners. All its cha- | re sane 
racters are real flesh and blood, and the sentiments = “tty — pene ms ve epancy becon 
they utter, good or bad, the coin which passes cur- |. xph a Sonor 
rent in the world. It isa book for all men of all | “2° ™® 
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and St. Giles, may read it together. It is, pay seady cash for unready wool, or they wi 
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a redeeming point in the character of a dead states- a a 
an, that he was w it is said, to recreate himself | ,.— eee! Mines tugee a cha nea ee whine eae 
man, that he was wont, it is said, to recre | the proad domain, or accept a mortgage even upon 
fom the cares of office, by sitting down to the piano | ,, ae” . 

° ‘ | the rent of lands kept saer red irom sale by the pro- 

and playing over and singing all the songs—and what ’ 

t! f tl 1 wi th tec ting x law of majorat. And even sho uld the profit 
song: are !_.0 > opera; begi vith | = 
iif hey ee ee “1 | of such transactions prove eventually to be more with 
Through all the employments of life, and enc ling with oe he a aie a thei iar 
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ght, allot » cha- 
hi i rs hit il all - " |} “Connexions so begun, . if fairly and honourably 
acters among his particular official intimates, his | caried on by both sides, will mately lead to : 


panders, his dependents, and his petitioners, Here degree of intimacy between the parties,—but in all 
he sees a Lockit in the governor of a colony ; and this the ladies take no part; nor does it, indeed, ever 
here a Nimming Ned in a general, famous for Savills | enter into the head of any one, that it is possible 
goods ‘ out of g fire.’ Here a Mat-of-the-Mint takes | grey should.” 
the air, not upon ‘the heath,’ but in the * House.’ > Tigi tia 
He has Jenny Divers in carriages, and Molly Brazens 
on the * back stairs.’ ” 

According to the prevailing fashion, the work 
is illustratec d by etchings after Cr nikshank, which 
are only remarkable for the badness of the draw- litte wom 
ing, and the total absence of humour. They will | a Ae 
hot serve, we fear, to place the artist amongst Che family 
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On the extent to which this shabby exclusive- 
ness is carried, we will quote an anecdote, as the 
org illustration. 

* A few weeks after I arrived here, a clever, lively 
, the wiie of an opulent banker, 
freely on this rigorous sep: 
of this lady inhabits a 
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that she was little — eo w ith the depth of her 
character and the sincerity of her a tachments. shiad 
At length the trial came. “The Countess was sur- 
rounded by the elegant élite of Vienna, and felt, 
as every one must do, the charm of their brilliant 
society. Still, however, she had by no means given 
up her intimacy with her former friends; though 
she had now apartments in the house of a near rela- 
tion, she still continued to see them frequently, nor 
was her manner in any degree changed. She was 
however much in society, and after some time deter- 
mined upon giving a ball herse!f. In her habitual 
style of intimacy, she brought the list of the invited 
to show her first Vienna friend. Madame 

















| perused it ; and there, among the princes and nobles 





of the land, she found the names of herse 
but not that of a lady 


lf and family, 


(decidedly one of the most 


| elegant women in Vienna, though but of recent nobi- 





lity,) at whose house they had visited — 
** jiow is this, Cowitess?’ exclaimed Madame 
—— 3" our names are here, a nd that of the Garonne 
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\ the embarrassed 
Countess, 


* not to invite be impossible to 
I owe you teo much kindness, and I love you 
you were quite right in all 
! No one can admire la Ba- 
ten ¥ desccscctthcesccat 
cannot, f have no power....and, hort’.... 

** It is no more than I knew to be inevitable,’ 
replied M : " ut your friendship for me 
must not be thu 7 taxed ..+1 shall not come 

r ball, dear Countess\—And so they parted, 
ng still, I he in private, but 
agrecin i by mutua ieir Hames Were No 
nd in each other's visiting list.” 

Apropos, then, to our starting ¢ point,—the re- 

| ception of the travelling auth oress among the 
higl 1,—we do not mean to enter on 
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she h self, with much naivelé, seems to have 
overio oxed the difiic ulty, and appears to think 
tha rollope was all in due course ; 
subject, her sympathies are 
luded. Vienna, we are 
out of the line ef cockney 
| migration; and few, that are not of the higher 
| ranks of English society, push thei ir wanderings 
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so far as the at ‘capital, We can then conceive that 
| Sir Frederic Lamb's introduction would serve his 
| count ymen as a Kp through some of the 
| drawing “rooms a: dt 0 all- rooms closed against the 
minor stars of native society: but something 
more than suc! re of hospitality 
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was meted out to Mrs. ; rollop e; al it really is 
“a righte pleasante tale” to listen to the narra- 
tive of her intimacy with the awful Metternich, 
and of the communings on whig politics and 
radical conspiracy, in which these Arcades ambo 
indulged, If the lady herself tells truth, (and 
we are far from suspecting her of exaggeration in 
the matter,) we must suppos e that the Austrian 
cabinet have taken her for the Madame de Staél 
of English literature—for a puissance, not only 
of the press, but of our sociai circles. Nothing 
short of such an error, and the belief that Mrs. 
Trollope could write and talk them and their 
- doings” into better repute at London, can ex- 
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en of Character.’ it; and they are accustomed, as is quite usual here, | P*°Y veian, The idea springs unbidden as we read, 
———= . let one tioor. This was taken a year and is cons present, every such new 


or two ago 


Vienna and the Austrians. By Mrs. Trollope. | by the widow of a man of high rank whose r 
[Second Notice.) were living in Vienna; but the lady was 


On reconsideration of this work, its object, and 


Austrian, and appears to have taken up her resit 
its execution, we have been again and again 


in the capital without being at all acquainted with 
tempted to indulge in a hearty laugh at “the | the peculiar regulations of its society. we very 
. High Transparencies” of Vienna, —" la haute natanetiy fell a habits of the 
volé be,” as Mrs. ‘Trol llope calls them, —and their with the amiable f "ay “e . , 
a waste of unexampled goodness,” meer: Meare ‘a ol ee | r forget, ‘ was some 
months before the set to whon 1@ Naturails 
in admitting the whilom builder of bazaars at | °°" ae ae — 
Cj reclaimed — During this interval my 
incinnati into their august and unapproachable dal ter that she Tew quit 
4 ti sl > 5S te a ‘ 
ses Upon the well-known impossibility of intimacy could not last, as her noble friend wou! 
reaking through the barrier which, in Austrian | find it absolutely necessary to give it up as soon as 
manners, separates the feudal from the commer- 


she entered into society of her own rank. The 
cial aristocracy, the authoress has herself dis- | Countess spurned the idea, and assured her 
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scene is describe d, together with a sort of hali- 
| humorous, half-inalicious consciousness, of how 
| nicely the parties have been tricked,—an antici- 
| pation of their blank self-acknowledgment, when 
! 
! 
| 
| 





they read the book, that they have lighted a 
| candle to the demon of democracy, and, in the 
lawyer’s phrase, have “ taken notiing by their 
motion.” 
| if such matter were, indeed, in the thoughts 
| of the Metternich family, they never made a 
| greater mistake in their lives. We have looked 
| through the volumes for political information, 
calculated to set off the system and its supporters 
j to advantage among Englishmen, but in vain. 
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There is nothing—absolutely nothing—there re- 
vealed, which was not already well known to the 
English public. ‘The superiority of some of the 
Austrian administrative departments, for instance, 
is no novelty; and surely the least that can be 
expected from a government which permits the 
subject to do nothing for himself, is to do the best 
for him, wherever there is no sinister interest to 
induce it to act otherwise. But even of such 
secondhand information there islittle enough ; the 
major part of the second volume being taken up 
with fulsome accounts of balls, and feastings, and 
splendid dressing, diamonds and slashed velvet, 
such as would well become the pages of a young 
milliner, or of an amateur actor, in love with 
bugles and tinfoil. It is, however, to this por- 
tion that we must look for whatever amusement 
we cater for our readers; and we select, as pre- 
senting the most novelty, the account of the re- 
ception at the ‘Turkish ambassador's, on the féte 
of the Sultan. 

“ No party that has yet taken place has occasioned 
so much previous conversation as this, All the 
world seemed to expect that something very much 
out of the common way must happen in paying a 
visit of ceremony to a Turk, and, in truth, there 
was something piquant in the idea that ladies were 
going for the first time since the world began to 
enter the dwelling of a Mussulman, with free power 
to go out again at their pleasure. 

“The approach to the Ottoman dominions was 
gaily illuminated by coloured lamps, amidst which 
the words Manmoup Svrttan were conspicuous. 
The manner in which the company were ushered 
into the presence of the ambassador was everything 
that could be wished, being quite 4 la Stamboul. We 
had to traverse two rooms, both of which had a 
double row of Turkish attendants, who most orien- 
tally veiled their eyes with their hands as the ladies 
passed. Nothing could be better. But before we 
made our exit through the same respectful train, 
the effect of these veiled eyes was greatly lessened, 
at least for me, by my having been told by a gen- 
tleman I found there, that, on all occasions of state 
galas, it was the custom for the foreign legations to 
assist each other by the loan of attendants, and that 
upon the present occasion the Pope’s Nuncio had 
obligingly furnished a considerable number, so that 
the veiled eyes were not really Turkish eyes after all.y 

“The reception-room was already quite full when 
we entered, and the coup-d‘@il was exceedingly 
brilliant. It is impossible to conceive any costume 
more imposing, more graceful, or more calculated 
to show off the figure to advantage, than the full- 
dress of the Hungarian gentlemen: many were in 
military uniforms, and many more in splendid court- 
dresses, all sparkling with the decorations of a mul- 
titude of different orders, and forming altogether 
such an assembly as gave one the comfortable con- 
viction that, notwithstanding all the labour and 
pains taken in many parts of the world to destroy 
it, the genus gentleman does still exist in great per- 
fection. * * 

“Not even the rich costumes of Hungary, how- 
ever, could eclipse the blaze of diamonds that 
sparkled on the heads, bosoms, shoulders, ceintures, 
and stomachers of the troop of very noble and very 
lovely dames who came to do homage to the féte of 
Mahmoud Sultan....and to amuse themselves by 
seeing how that homage would be received by his 
minister and very able representative, Ahmed Ferik 
Pacha. , 

* My daughter and myself had the honour of being 
presented to the Turk on this occasion by the 
Princess Metternich: his excellency made me an 
extremely gracious harangue through his interpreter, 
signifying that * Providence kad accorded me great 
happiness in letting me see my daughter grow to 
such perfection.’ 

“Tees and lemonade made their way at intervals 
through the crowd, illuminations of coloured lamps 
glittered through the windows of the conservatory, 
and the whole concluded by a pretty display of 
that soft and tranquil feu d’artifice called Bengal 
lights. 

“The spectacle would have had a much better 
effect had his excellency received the party in a 





occupies the noble palace of Prince Esterhazy in the 
Maria Hiilfe Faubourg: but the idea of receiving 
ladies at all was, it seems, rather a sudden one; and 
the Pacha did not feel certain that a sufficiently 
large party would arrive to render it either neces- 
sary or desirable to open the great apartments. The 
consequence of this modest doubt was, that the room 
prepared for the reception was most inconveniently 
crowded, and no opportunity given for a promenade; 
which was really a loss, for the company was such as, 
in a larger space, would have made a very brilliant 
spectacle.” 

A ball was subsequently given by his Mo- 
hammedan Excellency :-— 

“ Ever since the evening that the ladies of Vienna 
en masse waited upon the Turkish ambassador to 
compliment him on the Sultan’s jour de fete, * the 
society’ has been amusing itself with the anticipa- 
tion of a ball, which they calculated his gallantry 
must give in return for their amiable empressement. 
These calculations have not deceived them; the 
ball took place last night, and a very brilliant ball 
it was, * * 

“ This long-looked-for féte can have disappointed 
no one; we have seen no ball where the general 
preparations have been so strikingly elegant. From 
the hall to the top of the staircase, the company 
walked through a rising grove of flowering plants; 
and the suite of rooms, entered after this approach 
was passed, consisted of six noble saloons, as bril- 
liantly lighted as it was possible for rooms to be 
where the walls are closely covered with pictures. 

“The illumination of the Vienna saloons, like 
everything else in this brilliant city, is done in the 
most superb and effective style possible; and the 
having of late been much accustomed to the soft 
midnight blaze of their countless bougies, unquench- 
ed by the absorbing tints of Italian and Flemish 
canvas, made the first aspect of the Pacha’s recep- 
tion-rooms appear more rich than bright. But this 
effect soon wore off; and the scene showed itself, as 
it really was, resplendent with grace, beauty, and 
magnificence. . 

“The Turk’s amiable welcome delighted every- 
body, and it was made doubly amitble by the aid of 
the Princess Metternich, who presided for him, The 
next object that attracted notice was a full-length 
portrait of the Sultan Mahmoud ; as the taking such 
a portrait at all, has been considered till very lately 
to be a sort of trifling with such august features too 
familiar to be permitted. The picture is placed on 
an estrade, under a splendid canopy adorned with 
hangings of crimson velvet and gold, and is alto- 
gether extremely well calculated to draw a crowd 
round it on such an occasion. In this sacred cham- 
her, of course, no other picture was permitted to be 
visible, the walls being hung with light blue damask ; 
neither was any chair suffered to tempt to the irre- 
verent sin of sitting before it, the only seat in the 
presence being the one of velvet and gold, which 
throne-like, selon les régles of all Christian em- 
hassies, stood extending its cushioned arms towards 
the portrait, significantly turning its back to the rest 
of the world. * * 

“The company was as elegant as the féte to 
which they were bidden; and London and Paris 
both must put on more diamonds than they ever did 
before, or they will produce no assemblies to equal 
them in sparkling brightness. The Princess Met- 
ternich, her fair brow radiant with jewels, and her 
whole appearance the very perfection of elegance, 
received the gay crowd most gracefully ; and beside 
her sate, sharing the sofa of state, the lovely Prin- 
cess Wasa. We had never seen her before, and had 
something new to admire in her sweet regular fea- 
tures and exquisitely beautiful complexion. * * She 
is daughter to the much admired Stephanie, Dowager 
Grand-duchess of Baden, and sister to the reigning 
duke, who married the sister of Prince Wasa of 
Sweden, her husband, : 

“One of the first figures I remarked on entering” 
the room was the Nuncio. The greetings between 
him and his Ottoman host were graceful and cordial 
as tolerance and peace could desire. Godfrey of 
Bouillon might perhaps have shaken his plumed 
crest at seeing the cross and the crescent so placed ; 
but, in these latter days, one such ball would be 
reckoned worth a dozen crusades. Nevertheless, 
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larger room, which he might easily have done, as he | with the full consciousness of this shining upon ny 
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enlightened mind, I could not help thinking that 
very few years ago the scene I gazed ‘upon would 
have been considered as having some incongruoy 
features in it. There stood the representative of 
the Pope, and there the representative of the Sultan, 
exchanging bows and cordial salutations......,, 
There hung an Ecce, Homo, half hid from view by 
the caps of three Mussulmans who stood before it...) 
On one side of me I saw the legitimate Crown 
Prince of Sweden, thrust from his country and his 
throne by a soldier of fortune; and on the other 
Prince of Cobourg, nephew to a king who was in 
like manner seated on the throne of another, while 
a young Nassau, the high-born cousin of that other, 
joined in the dance with him, I felt almost giddy, 
and could have found it in my heart to exclaim 
‘Chaos is come again !’...-but the sight of Prince 
Metternich and two Austrian archdukes restored 
me to composure ; the giddiness went off, for I im. 
mediately felt that there was still a spot of solid 
earth to stand upon, and I wason it. So, sending 
speculations and prophecies to the moon, I again 
turned my attention to the gay scene, and found it 
indeed well worth looking at. Many of the noblest 
men in Austria, and all, or nearly all the foreign 
ministers in Vienna were present. It would be end. 
less work to give you a catalogue of all the noble 
and all the lovely ladies I saw there....One of 
the noblest and the fairest was cexgainly the Princess 
Schwartzenberg, than whom a fuirer creature neither 
sun, moon, nor midnight tapers ever shone upon, 
In her own style she is as perfect as_ the Princess 
Metternich in her’s; while the Princess Wasa, totally 
different from both, is as beautiful ‘as either. Nor 
was the fair owner of the magnificent locale, the 
graceful Esterhazy, the least charming person of thé 
bright assembly ; she carries a sort of sempitetmal 
radiance on her clear brow that will long outshine 
many @ younger one....but this England knows 
as well as Austria, so I hardly need tell you of it, 
And besidesMall these, there was many a. pretty 
creature more, forming the blooming train as yet 
uncoroneted, who still wear lilies instead of pearls, 
and hearts-ease instead of diamonds.” 

But enough, and too much, of this. Wecon- 
cluded our last notice with a reference to Mrs, 
Trollope’s intolerant dislike of Jews, and we 
shall now conclude with another still more 
offensive :— 

“This age of ours is so pre-eminently tolerant, 
that to express a thought or feeling in any way at 
variance with its expansive principles would be to 
run a great risk of being classed among the bigots 
and persecutors of the naughty old times ; it is there 
fore with fear and trembling that I yield to the 
spirit of veracity which is within me, and confess to 
you that one reason why I do not always, and alto- 
gether, like some of the largest and most splendid 
parties of the monied aristocracy, is, that I am s0 
very sure to find myself unexpectedly, at some 
moment or other, entirely surrounded by a biack- 
eyed, high-nosed group of......unmistakable Jews. 

“I know, and I reverence that improved principle 
of religion which teaches us to. condemn no man’s 
faith with any presumptuous feeling of personal 
superiority derived from our own; yet I have still 
enough of the old-times leaven about me to doubt 
if a strong affection for the society of the children 
of Israel be a duty positively imperative upon Chris- 
tians. If it be, I must be schooled in the gymnase 
of toleration a while longer; such indifference is as 
yet too excellent for me.” 

Whatever Mrs. Trollope may think, we can 
assure her that the temper of the present times 
will ‘reject with contempt these appeals to in- 
tolerance. ‘lo the better ‘spirits even of her 
own faith and party she will be thought in her 
social details to have exhibited the aristocratic 
airs of the lady’s maid; and in her political 
dogmatism to have outstripped the extravagance 
of provincial journalism. For the rest, ‘ Vienna 
and the Austrians’ differs but little in merit or 
defect from the previous publications of the 
author, and to such’ readers as are satisfied with 
these, we may safely recommend their successor. 
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Warner Arundell : the Adventures of a Creole. 
By E. L. Joseph, of Trinidad. 3 vols. Saun- 
ders & Otley. 

Tue title-page of this work, which sets forth that 

Warner Arundell contains “ ‘he Adventures of 

a Creole, by E. L. Joseph, of Trinidad,” is in- 

tended, we conjecture, to have the same impres- 

sive effect upon the mind of the reader as the 
well-known announcement of “The Life and 

Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Afa- 

riner, has upon the feelings of the first voyager 

into that sea of awful interest; but we fear that 
the deep and truth-touched fiction from Defoe’s 
pen takes away all chance or hope of a similar 
result from the Trinidad journalist. We cer- 
tainly find no thrilling trifle, pregnant with 
deathless interest, like the print of the man’s 
foot seen by Crusoe in the uninhabited island ; 
nor any scene throughout the records of the 

Creole, which can approach within gun-shot of 

the gloomy ferocity and wild termination of the 

cannibals’ feast, which brings Friday to the soli- 
tude. In Defoe, we have fiction struggling—and 
triumphantly struggling—to wear the mask and 
copy the bearing of truth. In Mr. Joseph's 
work, we have the trite and daily journalist 
striving to make himself and his prose ex- 

rience gaudy and attractive, by dint of the 
heads, the baubles, and the feathers of a poor 
half-caste fiction. 

The author or editor of ‘ Walter Arundell’ 
announces, in his preface, that he has had, by 
the kindness of a rich, and certainly not idle, 
friend, at Trinidad, a mass of papers submitted 
to his use, consisting of thirteen hundred and 
seventy-eight sheets of foolscap, closely written, 
and containing a history of the two Maroon 
wars in Jamaica; an account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and termination of the wars in the West 
Indies consequent on the French Revolution; 
essays on the mode of education in Caraccas ; 
on militia training; on the practice of physic in 
the West Indies; and on other little matters of 
pecnliar interest, not always available to the pen 
ofthe popular writer. We may thank our stars, 
therefore, that the volumes of the work before 
usdo not straggle beyond three; and that we 
are treated only to the actions and habits of dull 
and sultry West Indians—to short repetitions of 
cruisings about the sugar-cane shores—and to 
innocent attempts at Creole humour, which 
are certainly preferable to any elaborate use 
of either of the Maroon war papers, or a 
scientific disquisition on militia training. For 
whatever is avoided, therefore, of the heavy 
and the lengthy, let us be grateful; and what- 
ever is condensed or contrived for us out of 
this ten-acre field of literary spinach to form a 
moderate dish,—even though an insipid one—let 
us fairly endeavour to do kindly justice. We 
would fain not indulge in the asperities of criti- 
cism, where we can avoid them; and certainly 
we would rather foster than discourage the 
mental Jabours of those who are on other and 
more perilous shores than our own, and yet allied 
tous. We would, indeed, were it honestly in 
our power, ‘‘ stand a comma ‘tween the amities”’ 
of the historian or the writers of fiction in our 
colonies and the English press. 

There is no story or plot to tell or describe. 
There is a strong under-current of journal run- 
ting through the work; and the author has the 
greatest ditliculty, at all times, to rise out of the 
sayd and desert of reality into the atmosphere of 
fiction, We shall give an extract or two from 
the oddest or the pleasantest parts of the work; 
and we shall not regret if they should induce 
the reader to seek to know more of the volumes 
themselves. Perhaps the best passage,—true or 
hot, we care not,—is the following description of 
an interview with a shark, 

“Being in La Guayra during the month of June, 


I was tempted by the heat of the lowlands to bathe 
in the sea: I swam out to some rocks, which lay 
a quarter of a mile from shore, and then dived to 
pick up some beautiful shells. As I got near to the 
bottom I balanced myself in mid-water, to observe a 
most beautiful phenomenon. It being noon, and the 
sun crossing the equator, near which stands La 
Guayra, his beams were reflected with surpassing 
splendour on the surface of the water, which was 
agitated into rippling waves by the mid-day breeze: 
these little waves were reflected on the sandy bed of 
the sea, which reflection shewed like a waving and 
shifting net of burnished silver. I saw this net, with 
pleasure, spread as far as my eve could reach, save 
where my own shadow, as it were intercepted it. 
Suddenly this was overshadowed by a most terrific 
object. I instantly cast my eyes upwards, and, 
gracious Heaven! I beheld, right above me, one of 
the most terrible monsters in nature, known to the 
English in these seas under the appellation of the 
shovel-nosed shark (Squalus tigrinus of Linnzus). * * 
I cast a few glances aloft, and observed his glaring 
eyes, that looked at once stupidly dull, and fright- 
fully malignant. Their savage ken was directed 
down upon me; its greedy mouth was opening and 
shutting, as if in anticipation of swallowing me. 

“T cast a glance at my limbs, and over my body, 
and mentally asked my Creator (may he forgive the 
involuntary thought) if he intended that his image, 
into whose nostrils he had breathed the breath of 
life, should become the prey of such a marine demon 
as floated above? This singular idea flashed through 
my mind with the speed of lightning: there was little 
time for reflection. 

*T swam, still under water, to another place ; but 
I could observe, by the shadow of the monster, that 
he still followed me. Upwards I dared not look ; in 
vain I tried to dodge my tormentor: where I stopped, 
he stopped ; and, go where I would, still his shadow 
fell upon me. What was to be done? My strength 
and breath were fast going; to remain much longer 
under water was impossible, and to rise was to make 
for the jaws of perdition. I sank to the bed of the 
bay, to arm myself with some conch-shells: these 
might have been of some use, could I have gained 
the surface of the water unharmed, in which case I 
might have hurled them at his enormous head. But 
no,—the shark seemed aware that I could not long 
remain below, and he appeared determined to catch 
me as I rose, Suddenly a ray of blessed hope shot 
across my benighted mind. I was beside a rock that 
had a small cleft through its centre, which, near the 
bed of the bay, had a horizontal passage: down this 
cleft I had often gone out of mere boyish desire of 
adventure ; and to this chasm I swam, and in an in- 
stant darted into the horizontal part of it. Ere I did 
this, the hideous fish became, too late, aware of my 
maneeuvre ; and, from the pressure of the water, I 
became sensible that he sunk down towards me: but 
the love of life made me too quick for him, even in 
his own element. I passed through the horizontal 
passage, and in an instant I was buoyed up through 
the vertical cavity of the rock, and rose to the surface 
of the water, all but suffocated, to inhale the blessed 
air. Still the persevering sea-devil followed; it had 
also forced itself through the aperture of the rock, 
but whether this was too small easily to admit its 
enormous head, I know not—certain I am, that the 
shark did not pass the cleft for some seconds after 
me. By this time I stood upright on the top of the 
rock, on which there were two or three feet of water, 
and a few rapid steps brought me out of immediate 
danger. 

“T had gained a part of the rock which was out 
of the water, although it afforded but bad footing, it 
being as sharp as the blade of a boat oar. On this 
I, however, got as the monster emerged from the 
passage, still pursuing me: it made a rush towards 
where I stood, but I was out of its element; it raised 
its huge head as if to ascertain where I was, and, at 
this instant, I hurled one of the conch-shells, which 
I still held in my hands, at his head with such effect 
as to stun the fish. It now lay motionless for some 
seconds; while I, to prevent the sharp edges of the 
rocks from cutting my feet, was obliged to kneel, and 
partly support myself with my hands, I now per- 
ceived the fish lashing the waters upon the rocks 
until they were in a foam ; the fact was, it was high 








Htide when we both came up, and, as the water was 








fast receding, it could not get off for want of depth. 
Some minutes had elapsed ere I perceived its predi- 
cament, for my attention was directed towards the 
shore, to which place I called for succour, using 
every exclamation of distress that I recollected: at 
length the fish became completely high and dry, and 
I perceived the danger of my late mortal foe, but felt 
no generous pity for him. I now fearlessly changed 
my uneasy position, and stood upright on the flat 
part of the rock. I was too much exhausted by my 
late adventure to essay swimming ashore, and saw 
with joy a canoe approaching me: one of the three 
men in her proved to be my old friend, José Garcia; 
who, being informed of my late escape, called out, 
‘Santa Maria! it is e? capitan del puerto (the har- 
bour-master) that is on the rock!’ 

“T must inform the reader, that I had often heard 
of a large and well-known shovel-nosed shark, called 
el capitan del puerto; who, in the Bay of La Guayra, 
was as well known as Port Royal Tom wasin Jamaica. 
Whether my late foe was the identical capitan del 
puerto, I cannot take upon myself to say ; but José, 
and the two men of the canoe, treated him with little 
ceremony: they beat the helpless shark’s head with 
their paddles until he was again stunned, and finished 
him by cutting off his tail, and running a matcheti 
through his brain.” 

Praise is due to the writer for the correct 
costume of the following brief description. The 
crumpet and pepper-and-salt people must have 
an odd appearance to European visitors. 

* Night came on, the winds were light, and the 
Hawk, with her prize in tow, glided on amongst the 
Grenadines. The silver moon threw her trembling 
reflection on the deep blue surface of the Caribbean 
Sea, and made the salt-crowned rocks and islets 
appearcovered witha robe of whiteness. * * The little 
island called Bequia being under our lee, our com- 
mander ran into its fine harbour, called Admiralty 
Bay, to refit. In this island there lived, and I hope 
still lives, a family bearing my paternal name; one 
of whom invited my nurse and myself to pass our 
time on shore at his house, whilst the Hawk refitted. 
—* Bequia owns the completest specimen of white 
creoles that I have ever met with in the West Indies, 
These live at the west end of the island. They are 
a slender race, with flaxen hair, keen grey eyes, 
deeply sunk in their orbits, with skins as white as 
chalk, save where the sun has freckled them; and 
the freckles in their faces and hands bear as great a 
proportion to the white parts as the holes in a crumpet 
bear to the even part of the cake. These freckles 
give them a kind of pepper-and-salt coloured com- 
plexion. They have just as much muscle as prevents 
the sharp edges of their bones from cutting through 
their skins; but this muscle is as tough and dry as 
whip-cord. They are a hardy, active, hospitable, 
and thoughtless race, who indulge in intemperance 
without a headach, enjoy indolence without ennui, 
and are pugnacious without being malicious. 

“ Each family of them has one or two slaves, who 
live on terms of equality with it. They cultivate a 
little cotton and provisions; or, as they call it, 
* bread-koind ;’ but their principal dependence is on 
their fishing, the finny tribe that swim around their 
island plentifully supplying their tables, Their best 
friend, however, is the hawk’s-bill turtle, the shell of 
which is hoarded up by them; and once a-year, or 
oftener, the head of the family procures a passage on 
hoard a drogher to St. Vincent, where he disposes of 
it. It then finds its way to England, where it is 
called (I know not for what reason) ‘ tortoise-shell.’ 
With the proceeds of this shell, the Bequian buys a 
quantity of lines and cords, sufficient to keep his 
nets in order, and as much dry goods as his family 
requires ; and with the residue of his cash he pur- 
chases a puncheon of liquid fire, commonly called 
rum, with which to give a ‘ jollitication.”. This only 
finishes with the contents of the cask, after which 
he spends two or three days in allowing a few wounds 
on his cranium to heal, and then soberly recommences 
his cotton cultivation, his fishing, and his turtle- 
catching. The destructive and irreclaimable vice of 
solitary intoxication is foreign to his habits.” 

We had intended to have taken our leave of 
the Creole with, as the Yankees phrase it, a 
“small touch of an earthquake.” It might have 
satisfied our countrymen, that—with all our cala- 
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mities of taxation and party-madness,—England, 
as a place of residence, is infinitely preferable to a 
part of the world in which a city suddenly takes 


to rocking itself to sleep, or forests and villages | 


go off in convulsions, but it would occupy too 


much space. Having alluded to the simplicity of | 


the author’s humour, we must find room for a 
specimen of the jokes. We do not apprehend 
much danger to our readers of “ choking from 
suppressed laughter.” 

“The first day after we left St. Thomas, being 
placed at table opposite to M. Blanchard, I pledged 
him in a glass of Madeira, saving,—* A votre santé, 
monsieur.. Holywell, who knew not a word of 
French, must needs follow my example, but blun- 
dered most unfortunately. 
at the Frenchman, and said,‘ Vous sentex, monsieur.” 
Blanchard perceived the ridiculous mistake, but 
knew no offence was intended; he therefore bowed 
to the intended compliment, and replied, with the 


deepest gravity,—* Vous mentex, monsieur.’ This was | 


mistaken by Holywell for a return of compliments. 
Every day during our voyage this ridiculous scene 
was repeated. Gencrally about the third glass, after 
the cloth was removed, Holywell bowed formally to 
Blanchard, and, ere he sipped his wine, said, —* Vous 
sentez, monsieur.” * Vous mentez, monsieur, constantly 
answered the Frenchman, with the apparent solemn 
politeness of one who replied to the commendation 
of a monarch ; while all at the table who understood 


French were in danger of being choked from sup- | 


pressed laughter.” 
Let us, in parting, only entreat Mr. Joseph, 
of Trinidad, not to be foo liberal in his use 


of the remainder of the thirteen hundred and | 


seventy-eight sheets of foolscap closely written. 


We hint this with reference to the threat of “the | 


Arundell Papers” in the preface. 





Damascus and Palmyra: a Journey to the East. 
With a Sketch of the State and Prospects of 
Syria under Ibrahim Pasha. By Charles G. 
Addison. 2 vols. 8vo. 

‘Second Notice.) 


Ir may be inferred from our former notice, that 


we consider those parts of Mr. Addison’s work | 


to be the best which have the least pretension. 
His descriptions of life and manners—the per- 
sonal observations and experiences—are sketched 
with a good deal of vigour; whereas the account 
of Palmyra is mere words or learned lumber; 
and whoever desires information on the subject 
must seck it elsewhere. His notice of the Arabs, 
under whose protection he made the journey, is 
among the best parts of the work; and to this 
we mean to confine ourselves. The Arabs are not 
permitted, it appears, to carry their arms into 
Damascus. On arriving at the outskirts of the 
cultivated land, ‘ we stopped (says Mr. Addison) 
at a stream to fill our water-skins, when the Sheikh, 
with his black slave, left the party and galloped off 
to a village on the right, where the Bedouins had 
left theirarms. We traversed the bare solitary plain 
in the direction of the mountains, at the base of 
which we were overtaken by the Sheikh on his mare, 
and his black slave on a dromedary bearing the arms, 
which consisted of long spears made of bamboo from 
Bagdad, pointed at each end with iron, and at the 
smaller end ornamented with a large tuft of ostrich 
feathers—an old matchlock, clubs loaded with iron, 
daggers, &c. * * 

“ They appeared delighted to clutch their arms 
again, and feel that they were once more free upon 
the borders of their boundless home. The Sheikh’s 
black slave raised himself on the dromedary, and 
lifting his lance shook it until it vibrated with the 
most rapid motion, and then screamed the war-cry 
of the Bedouins, the most fearful screech that ever 
was heard; other Bedouins advanced with their 
lances, all quivering them in the same way, dodging 
and retreating, and going through a mock combat, 
all screeching fearfully ; but the slave beat them 
hollow—I never heard such a loud frightful erv as 
he uttered. * * JT never saw anything to equal the 
manegement of their horses—they turned them sharp 





He filled his glass, looked | : t d 
| denly popped one of the matches into my mouth, 


| arrival. 


round at full gallop, then pulled them up at a dead 
stand,and then made them dodge about with all the ac- 
tivity of dogs at play. The beautiful creatures seemed 
to understand every look and gesture, and to be as 
much interested in the sport as thcir masters who 
were riding them, while the Bedouins shouted and 
clapped, and bestowed tokens of applause upon him 
who shewed the greatest degree of skill and activity.” 
The party halted for the night at a village, 
and were the admiration of its inhabitants :— 
“TI happened (says Mr. Addison) to have brought 
with me from England a large box of the latest im- 
proved phosphoric matches, consisting of a small wax 
taper, with a glass tube containing the acid which 
ignites the phosphorus. When the Arabs came round 
poking and peering at my dress in the dark, I sud- 


bit the glass tube asunder, and immediately the bright 
light showed all our faces, white, swarthy, and black, 
in the most curious and striking contrast. The Arabs 
shouted and screamed with astonishment ; they called 
to their companions above and below, and some 
stretched out their hands to take the little wax taper, 
which was still burning brightly, and they handed it 


| round from one to the other, petrified with astonish- 


} ment, 


Some rushed down to communicate the news 
to their distant friends, and in a short time the whole 
village was in greater commotion than on our first 
They clamorously called for a repetition of 
the miracle, and all the remaining time we spent in 
the village, I was constantly pestered for some of the 
magic candles, One man had got a wife who would 
die of disappointment unless she obtained one, an- 


| other wanted to take one and shew it to his old father, 


and a third wanted to know at what price I would 
consent to part with only one.” 

The next evening was passed in a Bedouin 
camp :— 

* As soon as it became dusk, we could perceive in 
the distance numerous twinkling lights, which marked 
the site of a Bedouin encampment, and after an- 
other hour’s march over undulating ground, as we 
ascended a slight hillock, the wild solitude suddenly 
became enlivened by a line of bright flickering fires, 
the barking of dogs, the indistinct forms of drome- 
daries and herds grouped together, and shadowy rows 





of dusky tents. It was the encampment of our Be- 
douins; they uttered a shout of joy, the dromedaries 
trotted down the declivity, and in an instant we pulled 
up at the door of the first tent ; it was the Sheikh’s, 
who was already dismounted, and at the door of the 


| tent prepared to bid us welcome with Bedouin hos- 


pitality. 

“The Sheikh’s tent is always the first tent of the 
encampment, and is placed in the direction that 
strangers are generally supposed to come, in order 
that he may have the first opportunity of dispensing 
hospitality. At the door of the tent, the Sheikh’s 
lance, with its nodding plume of ostrich feathers, 
was stuck in the ground, and in front, the horse he 
had lately rode was tied up,and carefully fed. A 
carpet was spread for us on entering, and a fire was 
immediately kindled of dry camels’ dung and shrubs. 
* * The meeting and salutations of the Arabs one 
with another were most affectionate; they kissed 
each other on either side of the cheek, touched the 
palms of their hands together, and then laid one hand 
on each other's breasts. The tent was divided in the 
centre by a curtain, which separated the women’s 
apartments from that of the men’s; and several of 
these dark ladies, unable to restrain their curiosity, 
were seen peeping over the top of the curtain to get 
a look at the Frangi. They commenced roasting 
and pounding cofiee, and as supper was not ready, I 
went out and strolled through the encampment. 

“A line of dusky tents extended towards the 
mountain, before most of which a fire was brightly 
flickering. In front of them a rope was stretched 
along the ground, fastened to stumps, to which were 
tied some young dromedaries and colts ; other horses 
were pasturing about with their two fore feet chained 
together, or fastened to a stump driven into the 
ground, Some strings of dromedaries had jyst re- 
turned from pasturage, and as they suecessively 





arrived, they laid themselves down for the night in 
| lines around the tents, while focksand herds, driven 
| in by the shepherds, presented a most interesting 
| pastoral scene. * * 





ee 

“Shortly after we had returned to the Sheikhy 
tent, an immense wooden bow] made its appearance, 
filled with the kid, which had been torn into smal] 
fragments, and was swimming in butter and gravy; 
our appetites were too keen to be particular, so we 
all gathered round ina circle, and the Sheikh plung. 
ing his hand in, tore asunder several choice morsels, 
presented them to us, and then licked his fingers 
with delight. Piles of hot thin cakes of unleavenej 
bread, baked upon the hot ashes, and tough as leather, 
were brought in; and being placed on our knees, 
they served the treble purpose of plates, napki 
and food. Water being a scarce commodity, we 
unfortunately could procure none to wash our fingers 
after this greasy repast. The cooking, the baking, 
and all the preparations for the feast had, as is always 
the case, been duly performed in the women’s apart- 
ments, where fires had been blazing, meat hissing 
and cracking, and pots and pans rattling ever since 
our arrival.” 

The preparation for departure is a very na- 
tural picture of pastoral life : 

“The encampment presented a very busy scene, 
The she dromedaries were being milked in wooden 
bowls, and hot cakes of unleavened paste mixed with 
butter, were baking for breakfast. These cakes are 
baked by being spread upon hot stones, upon which 
a fire has been kindled, and then heaped over with 
burning ashes. Numerous dromedaries of all sizes 
were wandering off into the desert to seek for pas. 
turage, among which were some beautiful young ones 
of a cream colour. Some were much lighter and 
more elegantly formed, with longer, straighter legs 
than the others ; these the Bedouins train expressly 
for riding, and some of them will trot very fast, and 
will perform very long journeys. * * 

“ At the appointed hour of prayer, it is usual for 
a Bedouin to place himself at one of the tent doors, 
and call the tribe to prayers. The cocks in some 
camps where poultry is kept, are named muezzins or 
callers to prayer, 2s they crow at sunrise, the ap- 
pointed time for devotions. * * 

“ Their ablutions, for want of water, are performed 
with dust, which is rubbed in the palms of their hands 
and thrown over their heads—a custom expressly 
sanctioned by Mahomet when water cannot be pro- 
cured. To see a large tribe at early morning in the 
wild solitude of the desert on their knees at prayer, 
and bending their foreheads to the dust in silent 
adoration, is a most impressive scene; and another 
instance of the interesting intact preservation of an 
ancient custom. * * 

* As we walked through the tents, the horses were 
feeding, the children playing with a young colt, and 
the women patting and caressing the Sheikh’s mare, 
The children appear to be treated with the greatest 
kindness and gentleness, they are early inured to 
feats of dexterity, running, riding, and walking great 
distances, and the different sports and hardy exercise 
of the wild nomadic life they lead, early give them 
great activity of body, and power of enduring fatigue. 
The boys who show the greatest spirit and activity 
in their sports, are rewarded and applauded by the 
men; the girls assist the younger boys in looking 
after the flocks, and also their mothers in bringing 
water into the camp from the neighbouring well. 
We saw no prime horses in the encampment, and 
understood that some of their best horses were several 
days’ journey off with another portion of the tribe. 
These Bedouins appear as kind and gentle to the 
brute creation as they are to one another, and their 
fond attachment to their horses is proverbial. D'Ar- 
vieux tells us a most interesting story of an Arab, 
who had been obliged to sell his mare, making very 
frequently a long journey to come and see her. ‘I 
have seen him,’ says he, ‘ ery with tenderness, whilst 
kissing and caressing her. He would embrace her, 
would wipe her eyes with his handkerchief, rub her 
with his shirt sleeves, and give her a thousand bles+ 
ings. My eves, would he say to her, my soul, my 
heart, must I be so unfortunate as to have thee sold 
to so many masters, and not to keep thee myself? I 
am poor, my antelope, I have brought thee up like 
a child; I never beat or chid thee; God preserve 
thee, my dearest; thou art pretty, thou art sweet, 
thou art lovely, God defend thee from the looks of 
the envious.’ ” 

Mr. Addison mentions an observation made 
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py the Sheikh on their return to Damascus, which | 


shows how little these simple people were pleased 
with some of the manners of civilized life :— 

«We sat down to a sumptuous dinner at Mr. 
Farren’s house with our Sheikh, who handled his 
silver knife and fork with great ease and propriety ; 
he was in his full Bedouin costume, and conversed 
with Mrs. Farren with all the ease and address of a per- 
fect gentleman. On being asked, how we behaved ? he 
said we were all very good men. Which was the best? 
all equally good ; but looking at me, and reaching 
across the table, he said in an under tone to Mr. 
Farren, ‘ He, he, beat his horse.’ True it was, to my 
shame, that having had, as before remarked, the worst 
horse, I had, when T found him lagging behind, occa- 
sionally made use of my stick, not understanding the 
cheering notes of the Arabs to urge their horses, for 
which it appears I had greatly suffered in the opinion 
of the Bedouins.” 

Another sketch of the Arabs is taken during 
their short stay in Palmyra :— 

“Our Bedouin Sheikh, attended bv his black 
slave, dines with us every day, and we have a general 
levee of Arabs in the evening, who come in, sit down 
on the floor in a long row, with their backs to the 
wall, puffing clouds of smoke from the pipes. There 
js much good breeding among these people ; when- 
ever any of us come in from abroad, they all rise, 
and remain standing till the new comer has seated 
himself, when they immediately follow his example, 
but they as guests will on no account for an instant 
remain seated while the master of the house is stand- 
ing. It is the greatest delight of these people in the 
evening, to get us into the humour for singing songs, 
and when we feel at all inclined to indulge them, 
we generally make the Arabs commence with some 
of their own singing, which is very monotonous and 
not very musical. One or two of our comic songs 
sung in chorus, have more than once endangered the 
life of the Sheikh, from the suffocating fits of laughter 
they excite when his mouth and throat are full of 
smoke from his pipe. ‘The Bedouins shout and clap 
their hands with joy at the singing, while the more 
staid villagers lean their backs against the wall, twist 
their long beards round their fingers, but notwith- 
standing all their efforts, their gravity soon gives 
way. Ihave seen the Bedouins throw themselves 
down on the ground in an uncontrollable fit of langh- 
ter, although they did not understand a word of what 
was sung, shouting, Eia ! eia ! O well done! O well 


to 


done ! 

Having thus unintentionally been drawn on 
to Palmyra, we shall conclude with an account 
of a storm there. 

“It was a strange and wild day,—the wind was 
every moment increasing, and whirling the sand in 
eddying columns through the air, whilst dark threat- 
ening clouds were collecting all along the mountain 
range on the outskirts of the desert. I spent some 
time sketching under the shelter of the little temple, 
when suddenly a hurricane of wind swept through 
the columns and filled the whole atmosphere with 
adense fog of sand. One of my companions was 
tripped up by an Arab, and his head covered with 
a cloak, to protect him till the gust had passed. 
Every object ten yards distant was suddenly shrouded 
from view: then came a sudden lull, and the sand 
was seen pouring down in showers. The long line 
of columns was scarcely again visible, when a sudden 
flash of forked lightning darted down amongst them, 
instantaneously followed by a burst of thunder that 
made the tottering walls tremble, and large warm 
drops of rain spattered on the stones. Again the 
wind swept by, now driving clouds of sand, now seat- 
tering them and opening an uninterrupted view across 
the desert, which was covered with a dark sombre 
leaden tint, reflecting back the gloomy colour of the 
dark thunder clouds that hung above it. The forked 
lightning darted in every direction, and loud peals of 
thunder reverberated from different quarters at the 
same time. ‘The rain poured in torrents and beat 
down the sand, and the whole scene was sublime. 
Taking advantage of the sudden cessation of the rain 
I ran towards Tadmor ; just as I arrived at the gate, 
it recommenced. I unfolded my umbrella; at the 
sight of it the Arabs in the gateway shouted with 
astonishment, they collected round me, examined 
its construction, and notwithstanding the rain, fol- 





lowed me to the house, calling on everybody to 
come and look at the Frangi; which they did,shouting 
Mashallah! Elhem di lillah, ‘God be praised,’ &c. 
We had an awful night of it. The rain came down 
in one universal deluge of water, the whole place 
was flooded, the rain poured through the roof of 
our house, and happy was the man who had an 
umbrella to spread over him as he sat up in bed. 
Pots, pans, and kettles were placed in every direction 
to catch the streams that poured from above, and 
fortunately it moderated a little, or we should have 
been all drowned. The lightning was such as I 
never before saw, flash followed after flash so in- 


stantaneously that it was one continued blaze of | 


light, in which the columns, the ruins, and the towers, 
backed by black clouds, presented a sublime appear- 
ance; and the view over the desert, as flash after 
flash gleamed over the wide solitary waste, was the 
strangest and wildest imaginable. The wind had 
died away, the black clouds hung motionless, and 
the peals of thunder followed one another in such 
quick succession as to keep up one continued roll.” 

Although we have felt it our duty to try Mr. 
Addison by his pretensions rather than by his 
merits, we admit, and have endeavoured to im- 
press this on our readers, that he has merits; 
and if he would only lay aside the ambitious 
desire to make a ponderous and imposing book, 
and give the reader a mere narrative of travel, 
ve should be very happy to accompany him on 
any other excursion. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


FRANCE.—By 


JULES JANIN. 


(Concluded from No. 513.} 


Ar the point which I had reached in my last paper, 
@ught, properly speaking, to terminate this long and 
conscientious essay on the literature of France. I 
have passed in review, as far as my space and 
abilities permitted, all the men and all the classes 
of which that literature is composed—philosophy, 
politics, history and poetry. Arrived, however, at 
the close of my task (which has been a pleasant one 
to me, since it afforded me the opportunity of freely 
saying to Englishmen all that I think in favour of 
my literary countrymen), I perceive that, to render 
that task complete, I have, yet, to speak of the 
Theatre and of Criticism ; the theatre, a branch of 
literature for ever exhausted amongst us (at least 
I fear so, notwithstanding the energetic demonstra- 
tions and adventurous spirit of our dramatic authors), 
and criticism, which, on the contrary, is on the high- 
way of prosperity and advancement; an art quite 
new to France, and which is, unhappily, the great 
art of all exhausted literatures. Alas! Quintilian 
comes, ever, when Horace and Virgil are dead. 

Arrived, however, at this point, which calls on me 
for some account of modern comedy, the modern 
drama, and contemporary criticism, I find myself not 
a little embarrassed. On the one hand, I have so 
often written the history of the theatre, in my time— 
with so much zeal and care—day after day, drama 
by drama, and (so to speak) scene by scene, that I 
should find it a difficult undertaking, in so little 
time, and with such limited space, to combine all 
these scattered materials, so as to compose out of 
them a complete and satisfactory history. On the 
other hand, to speak of contemporary criticism, en- 
tirely separating myself from that noble brotherhood 
of spirits—at once active, offensive, fighting from 
behind cover, yet fair and honest even amid their 
injustice, and despite their cruelty—is what I feel 
myself unable to do. In this dilemma, I have heen 
forced into a middle course—I have been compelled 
to borrow the opinion of some judge less prejudiced 
than myself, on the men who represent the modern 
theatre, and those who represent contemporary criti- 
cism. These men may be—for comedy, M. Seribe— 
for the drama, M. Alexandre Dumas: and for cri- 
ticism, M. Saint-Beuve, the most skilful investigator 
of his day. About this substitution of another critic 
in place of myself, have no apprehension—you will 
he no loser by the change:—the judgments which 
I am about to report to you shall be those of M. 
Gustave Planche himself.* 

Begin we then with M. Eugéne Scribe—that is to 
say, with the subject of Comedy. You will see, alas! 
that the country which produced Molieére has fallen 
low indeed! M. Gustave Planche, indulgent amidst 
his severity, has taken up M. Scribe’s name in con- 
nexion with his most celebrated comedy —L’Am- 
bitienx—but his minute criticism is not needful for 
the information of an English public, and I shall 
therefore direct attention only to the more general. 

To what cause are we to attribute the complaisant 
admiration—or rather determined enthusiasm, in 
favour of M. Scribe? Why is it that no voice has 
been raised against the progress of his colossal re- 
nown? Is there, indeed, an all-powerful charm in 
the genius of this man—has he, in truth, fascinated 
his age? He speaks, and they listen—he sings, and 
they listen—he dances, and still they listen. He 
crosses his arms for repose, and the world grows 
uneasy about his idleness. When he has passed a 





* To prevent misapprehension, we may observe that the 
Sketches by Planche, with which M. Jules Janin concludes, 
are from the Portraits Littéraires.—We are not sorry 
that this series of papers is drawing to a close. We hope 
and believe that it has done good, in bringing English read- 
ers, in some degree, acquainted with foreign literature ; 
but it has been to us a subject of great anxiety, and has 
preoceupied some of those resources, and much room, 
which will hereafter be available for the general interest 
of the paper. The next will be on Polish Literature, by 
8S. Kozmian.—Those which have already appeared—On 
English Literature, by Allan Cunningham (Vol. 1833) 
—On Spanish, by Don A. Galiano (Vol. 1834)—On Ame- 
rican, by an American (Vol. 1835)—On German, by Dr. 
O. L. B. Wolff, of Jena, (Vol. 1835)—On Othman, hy 
Von Hammer (Vol. 1835)—On Arabic and Persian, by 
the Meerza Ibrahim (Vol. 1837)—and on French Litera- 
ture, by Jules Janin, (Vol, 1837), may still be had. 


whole month without any exhibition of himself, men 
question each other, seeking to divine his projects, 
as they might those of the Germanic diet,—exhaust- 
ing themselves in conjectures on the silence of this 
illustrious poet. 

It is because the glory of this writer is conse- 
crated ;—because, since 1819, when his Somnambule 
appeared in the Rue de Chartres, he has been the 
greatest man of his day. Nothing is so convenient 
to the multitude as an idol ready made to their 
hands. To admire what all the world admires, dis- 
penses from the necessity for reflection :—to kneel 
before an altar long worn by the feet of the devout 
is the easiest of all religions. The secret of the most 
extensive popularity is often neither more nor less 
than a blind unreasoning imitation—a following in 
flock. Men applaud, as they yawn—hbecause they 
see another yawn or applaud. What a nothing is 
glory! 

But this is not all: the respect of the multitude 
for M. Scribe is founded on other grounds than mere 
imitation. We may as well call things by their 
right names, and determine upon the most trivial 
explanations, when the evidence before us is such as 
to compel conviction. The most important and in- 
disputable element in the reputation of M. Scribe is 
simply the character and rapidity of his fortune. 
The god who presides, in our day, over all faiths, 
who has need neither of councils nor preachers, who 
triumphs without crusades and without faggots, the 
god worshipped everywhere, and by all,—is gold. 
The author of the Ambitieur is rich;—he has 
composed an armorial shield for himself, with two 
arrogant barbarisms; he is a grand seigneur, after 
his fashion,—has his courtiers and his flatterers, his 
disciples, and his secretaries. He undertakes dra- 
matic dialogue on an immense scale, and has always 
in full activity some dozen of ideas preparing for 
the stage. He has workshops and manufactories, as 
they have in Birmingham,—where the workmen 
carry on the business of invention by the hour.-sort 
it, and card it, and twist it, and spin it. Weill are 
the staple with which he works, as others work in 
brass or in wool. And thus it is that he has grown 
into a demi-god for the multitude. He is, in fact, an 
eminent manufacturer. I know not why he should 
not have a seat in the Council of Commerce—why 
M. Duchatel should not resign his place to him. 
Sooner or later, he will attain to the high fortune of 
Sir Robert Peel, and be called upon to compose a 
cabinet. 

He is a man who has made his way in the world 
—without pausing to occupy himself with literary 
trifles. If, by any accident, M. Scribe had found in 
his head the materials of the Cid or the Femmes 
Savantes, he would by no means have committed the 
imprudence of producing them. Laboriously to 
render, in the language of poetry, an idea slowly 
conceived and ripened by meditation,—to live for 
months—perhaps years—in close communion with 
a single thought or design—these are childish follies 
not committed by M. Scribe. With the Cid or the 
Femmes Savantes he would have made three operas, 
six ballets, and a whole host of ordinary vaudevilles, 
The genius of M. Scribe does not employ itself in 
casting in bronze or cutting in marble—his tact 
consists in giving to each one of all the ideas that 
come in his way,a monetary value. He is not very 
scrupulous in the choice of his subjects, but takes 
them right and left ;—romance, novel, proverb, all 
are alike to him. He puts into his basket every 
scrap and rag which the passer along the street would 
tread under foot—trusts to the play of his own mill- 
stream—and out of all these shapeless fragments, 
manufactures a stuff greatly in demand. He does 
not risk his fortune on improvident attempts; he 
has no wish to compete with the velvets of Genoa, 
or the silks of Lyons,—the camasked stutls of Ger- 
many, or the muslins of the Indies. THe produces 
only a woollen fabrie—but he sells it at a high price. 
He has found the means, too, of evading criticism 
—of setting it at defiance, holding it in contempt, 
bridling it, stopping its mouth, imposing silence upon 





it, breaking its hardest blows, parrying its most skil- 


ful maneeuvres, nullifying its most ingenious ay 
ments. Proud amid his own indefatigable toils, hy 
scarcely knows, more than a job-weaver, that ther 
are such things as artists in the world. 

M. Scribe can sleep in perfect tranquillity on the 
eve of a first representation of one of his pieces. 
and is visited by no disastrous visions. As he ven. 
tures on no ideas but such as are already well know, 
and long proved, he runs no danger of defeat. He 
uses only such arms as have been often tried, ang 
has no fear that they should burst in his hands, Hy 
is not the ‘man to mount an unbroken horse—top 
wise for follies like that! And how tranquil, ac. 
cordingly, are all things, in the house, during thes 
first performances! How curiosity slumbers! How 
completely is the audience at its ease, in the enjoy. 
ment of its ordinary emotions! How complaisantly: 
does the laugh precede the well-known bons mots which 
have been popular for the last ten years! With 
what gratification does each spectator recognise the 
old quolibets which are to furnish forth the feast of 
the evening! 

M. Scribe is above criticism, and superior to re. 
monstrances. He has no judges amongst literary 
men, because he has not hitherto invented anything, 

The French Academy, in receiving into its bosom 
the author of the Ambitieur, has proved, for the 
hundredth time, that it does not govern public 
opinion—but meanly yields to the prejudices of the 
crowd. The poor old lady really imagined that she 
was renewing her youth, in placing the name ofa 
dealer in couplets between those of Lamartine and 
Chateaubriand. Her hope has heen to regain, in 
the person of M. Scribe, that popularity which is fast 
escaping her. There was no lack of candidates for 
her favour—and she, in her improvident egotism, has 
chosen the least literary of them all. She has seen, 
in the hard-working secretary of the Bonne Nouvelle 
repertory, a guarantee against the railleries to which 
she is exposed. The Academy has furnished the 
theme of more than one vaudeville finale ; and she 
| probably said to herseif, * Let us take the couplet- 
| merchant, and the couplets will be silent about us; 
| his name is the most popular one of the day, and 
| placarded every morning on the walls of Paris. He 
| has achieved success; let us betake ourselves to 

him.” In fact,the Academy has bowed down before 
i success. A society which pretends to he the first 
literary body of France, which ought to gather into 
its bosom the élite of our writers, lends itself slavishly 
to the caprices of the salons. It does not trouble 
itself about the personal merit of the candidate, but 





now places Scribe above Ballanche. 

The proper mission of the Academy is to consecrate 
by its suffrage those names which the crowd has not 
yet adopted—to come forward, in search of modest 
merit—to call out those who labour in silence and 
shade—to raise up those who are great, but shrink 
from exhibiting their own greatness—to compel success 
—tocommand,and not to obey. Ifthe Academy beat 
the head of literature, it is scarcely so for the pur- 
pose of taking counsel from below. The impotent 
resignation, behind which it shelters itself, will not 
retard its disgrace for a single day. It is not by 
yielding that strength is attained. The Academy 
should have abandoned the fame of M. Scribe to the 
ballad-singers—it should have left to time to wear 
out a name which has not a future before it of more 
than a few years—and proved its pride by its dis- 
dain. The popularity of a name like that is, toa 
| cracked monument like the Academy, a mere useless 
| cement, which will fall to pieces in the first shower. 

There was no want of great writers from whom to 
choose. From Béranger to Lamennais, from Alfred 
|de Vigny to Victor Hugo, there were names to 
satisfy the most difficult. The antique conciseness 
of the Dien des bonnes gens, the majestic prose of the 
| Indifférence, the graceful phraseology of Cing Mars 
| and Stello, the rich and flowing periods of Notre 
| Dame, might have disarmed the most obstinate ob- 
| jectors. These are of the names which have the 
| ‘suffrages of severe intellects; they have not the 
| popular ear—but they will have enduring glory. 
| Is the Academy fearful of compromising itself 
| with the ministry, in recognising the biblical beauty 
| of the Paroles d’un Croyant? Is its object to pre- 
' serve the good-will of Monseigneur the Archbishop ? 
' Has it reckoned the number of sinecures of which a 
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choice like that of Lamennais would probably deprive 
it? Hasitrejected Bérangeron principlesin conformity 
with those on which the court has rejected Dupont de 
Eure? In fact, these things are not literary prudery, 
on its part, but political cowardice. Béranger, in his 
independent frankness, has skirted all poetical sys- 
tems, without ranging himself with any school. He 
has crossed the path of that party who preached the 
Alexandrine of Voltaire, and of those who undertook 
acrusade for the Alexandrine of Regnier, but he 
has never written an offensive preface. He is alone, 
seeking to exclude no one—and no one has power to 
exclude him. But the Academy will not venture to 
displease the ministers of the day—the friends of 
Béranger of old, As for Alfred de Vigny and Victor 
Hugo, the scruples with regard to them are more 
intelligible, without being more honourable. We can 
see no excuse for the exclusion of these two names, 
unless it be an apprehension of the contagion of labo- 
rious mea. Cing Mars and Stello are two fine books 
—is that an unpardonable crime in the eyes of M. 
Brifrut and the Abbé Feéletz? Is it that the author 
of Ninus IT. declines having any such neighbours? 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to 
the orthodoxy of M. Victor Hugo, there can be no 
dispute about his power. The critic may place his 
Odes above his Romances, or his Romances before 
his Dramas—which is all simple and natural enough ; 
—but to deny the reality of his energy, to deny the 
vistas which he has opened up in our literature, and 
the questions which, during the last ten years, he 
has raised and solved, were to resist at once evidence 
and common sense. 

Instead, however, of calling up Béranger, Lamen- 
nais, Alfred de Vigny, or Victor Hugo, what does 
the Acadeiay ? It pays court, one after the other, to 
those names which are pointed out to it by the 
popular caprice. One day, it is an advocate, who 
has made himself a reputation of singularity at the 
bar, by his quolibets—a bold, impromptu speaker, 
pushing irony to the very verge of trifling, but all 
whose literary titles are comprised in some fragments 
of jurisprudence :—the next, it is a versifier, who, 
after having, in his halting rhymes, summoned forth 
all the spirits of indignation which refused to come 








at his call, is reduced to let the world know, through | 


the medium of the newspapers, that the king will 
not consult him on the course of his government. 
After M. Dupin, M. Viennet! The Academy was 
within a very little of admitting Casimir Bonjour; 
and, but for the recent prostitution of his hemistichs, 
would certainly have admitted Barthélemy. And is 
it thus that this body hopes to renew its youth? Is 
it by crouching for the protection of the salons and 
bureaux, that strength and virility are proved ? 

The academical nomination of Eugene Scribe 
passes all the bounds of the ridiculous. Not only 
are his works pitiful,—but it is impossible, besides, to 
say where his works ave to be sought. His Thédtre, 
dedicated, by him, to his collaborateurs, seemed to 
pronounce loudly enough what he, himself, then 
thought of his own literary personality. 
ostensible author of these creations, since changed 
his mind? Has he sent to the right-about all those 
nameless sons of genius, to whom he acted as ac- 
coucheur, and then took upon himself their family, 
—in order'to enter the Academy, alone? If their 


Has the | 


the active rehearsals of the Saint-Barthélemy might, 
alone, have sufficed to explain the silence of the new 
Academician. 

Happily for literature, for the Academy, and for 
us, M. Scribe, by an increase of energy, found time to 
write his inaugural discourse, in the intervals between 
a cayatina and a trio. There was a numerous as- 
sembly at the Institute, and the composition of the 
auditory had a character quite unusual, M. Scribe 
was, in fact, surrounded by his veritable Etat- Major, 
and might have fancied himself still in the theatre 
of the Gymnase. 'To the presence of these deputa- 
tions from the scenes of his former glories, no 
doubt, we are to attribute the agitation of the 
orator, at the commencement of his oration. His 
voice trembled, like that of one of his own wild young 
gentlemen, who has an uncle to soften, debts to pay, 
and a fair cousin to persuade. The exordium was 
not unlike the exposition ofa sentimental drama. M. 
Scribe linked together his academic glory and his 
early successes at the Lycée Napoléon; he exhibited 
himself between M. Fontanes and M. Arnault,—and 
contrived even to call in to his aid the memory of 
his absent mother. After this skilful preparation, he 
ran rapidly over the eulogy of his predecessor; and, 
having praised the tragedies, fables, and even songs 
of M. Arnault, he referred back to the Academic 
nomination of Laujon, and commenced the history 
of Tur Sone. For M. Scribe seriously believes him- 
self to be a song-writer; and by that title it is that 
he chose to explain publicly his elevation to the 
Academy. The Song, according to him, is the only 
one amongst the works of imagination which has an 
historical value. ‘To prove this singular thesis, he 
spoke of the Crusades and of the League—of the 
Fronde and of the States-General—of the Conven- 
tion and of the Directory—of the troubadours and 
the minstrels—of liberty and the Koran—with a 
confidence and volubility which amused, and went 
very nigh to astonishing, the audience, as a piece of 
erudition. The biography of the Song, however, was 
only the first part of the pleading of M. Scribe. After 
having found the entire history of France in the 
Couplet, the orator maintained, in opposition to the 
opinion of M. Etienne, that comedy is the expression 
neither of the conduct nor the manners of a nation. 
To demonstrate this second part of his pleading, he 
had recourse to arguments of terrible force. With 
2 generosity, for which we owe him all gratitude, he 
declined going further back than the seventeenth 
century. The troubadours, the minstrels, and the 
Koran, had already established his learning ; and, 
after such proofs, he could afford to be modest. His 
chain of demonstration, then, was extended from 
Louis XIV. to Bertrand et Raton. He loudly de- 
manded if the Tartujfe and the Femmes Savantes 
made any mention of the Edict of Nantes or the 
wars in Flanders ;—if Destouches, in the Dissipateur 
and the Philosophe marié, had recorded the orgies of 
the regency, or the debaucheries ofthe Pare aux Cerfs; 
— if Marivaux, in the Fausses Confidences, had drawn 
the portrait of Dubarry? He, purposely, omitted 


to be involuntary, and therefore cannot. pardon him 
for it. He who has signed his name to such a piece 
of incapacity and impertinence as that—should sus- 
tain, to the last, his character of a dealer in such 
wares ;—he who has sold vice to the gaping crowd, 
has no right to forget his early traffic, and open shop, 
as a chapman of virtue, in full Academy. 

M. Villemain had an easy game, in replying 
to the recipiendary. He defended the domain of 
taste and good sense, inch by inch, against this 
invasion of vulgar declamation and gossiping pa- 
radox. In the defence of Comedy, he had a path 
ready marked out to his hands:—from Moliére 
to Beaumarchais, passing by the road of Regnard, 
Destouches and Marivaux, he could, without any 
difficulty, point out the constant fraternity between 
the stage and the manners of the time:—and this 
easy duty he did not fail to perform. In fact, if the 
Edict of Nantes and the Wars of Flanders are not 
recorded in the Ecole des Femmes and the Misan- 
thrope, Moliére has, nevertheless, his place marked 
between La Bruyere and the Duc de Saint-Simon. 
If he has spared the grand prior of Venddme and 
the widow Scarron, he has had no pity on the inso- 
lent Marquis,—on their patched and painted wives, 
on the sonnet-mongers, and on the impracticable 
guardians. If Destouches has not introduced on the 
stage the short petticoats and tipsy kisses of his age, 
he has faithfully represented one aspect thereof— 
the sententiousness of the roués of the Regency. 
Marivaux, disdaining as they deserved the candle- 
end balls, and corset ministry, which reigned at Ver- 
sailles, has painted with wonderful ease all the 
heartless gallantries of which he was a spectator. He 
has well shown how love could occupy without 
touching—how the strategy of the boudoir might 
grow into a scientific and serious affair, without at 
all affecting the liberty of the lovers. Collé (whom 
M. Villemain did not mention), in his Thédtre de 
Société, undertook to paint the eighteenth century in 
its undress, And, finally, Beaumarchais, in the 
Mariage de Figaro, prepared the way for the oath of 
the jeu de paume, and the taking of the Bastille. The 
Roman tragedies of the Empire, the warlike come- 
dies of the Restoration, and the disordered dramas 
of our day, have, each, their affinity with the senti- 
ments of France during the last thirty years. Mili- 
tary ambition, the cutting memories of our invasion, 
and since then, the tumultuous movement of blind 
and foolish hopes, the unbridled boldness of pride 
and egotism, have all exhibited themselves in our 
dramatic literature. We have but to open history 
at all, to judge the theory of M. Scribe. 

After having refuted, at a hand-gallop, the para- 
doxes of his opponept, M. Villemain concluded by 
ironical congratulations. He referred to the rapid 
fortune of M. Scribe, indulgently overlooking his 
escutcheon; but he well characterised that literary 
career which reckons a success per month.—Leaving 
to M. Scribe the title of Song-writer,—suffering him 
even to place Desaugiers above Béranger—he be- 
sought the new Academician to watch, in the name of 





the Mariage de Figaro; but he branded, with an 
indignation quite paternal, the pastoral comedies of 
the days of the Terror, and the adulterous drama 
of our own day. He contrasted the Belle Fermiére 
with the Committee of Public Safety; and the 








aid was necessary, to muke him what he is, why does 
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he not take them along with him, as the patvicians of | 
Go J] 


Rome led their clients in their train ? 

For more than a year, we were kept in expectation 
cural discourse; and had begun, 
at length, to despair. 
plied occupations, the innumerable and perpetuaily- 
renewing labours of the author of Bertrand et Raton. 
We well know that he undertakes, at the same 
moment, a comic opera, a ballet, and some iwo or 
three comedies, with or without couplets :—it was, 
therefore, natural to imagine that the dramatic ad- 
ministrations;—whose Providence M. Scribe, at the 
present day, is,—stood in the way of the French Aca- 
demy. This conjecture appeared to be fortified by the 
most authentic documents ; since the inauguration of 
the Jnbitieux, there was, already, talk of a play, in 
five acts, for the Comédie Frangaise, of several lyric 
poems, destined for Madame Damoreau, and an ex- 
tensive provision for the Boulevart Bonne Nouveile— 
and these seemed quite enough to absorb the faculties 


of M. Scribe’s ini 











We were aware of the multi- 


of the most fruitful coupleteer in France. In fact, ! 


orgics of our modern theatres with the virtuous 
society in the midst of which it is our great good 
| fortune to live. All these deductions appeared to the 

crowd at the Academy very learned and very con- 
| clusive. We regret, only, that M. Scribe should have 
| neglected to bring into theaccount the most hideous 
and shameless of all the pieces ever played on the 
| Boulevart,—and which, nevertheless, bears the name 
| of M. Seribe—Dix Ans de la vie d'une Femme. Paris 

has not, vet, forgotten, that the actress charged with 
| the principal part in this ignoble catechism (in which 
| infamy is taught by question and answer) came for- 
| ward, to protest by her real tears against the avenging 
| hisses of the house. This play, which seemed ex- 
| pressly written for the night-round, the drunken 

patrols, and the haunts of prostitution—and left far 
| behind the Pornographe of Rétif de la Bretonne—is 
| not to be found in the Thédire of M. Scribe, which 
| he has dedicated to his collaborateurs:—but it boldly 
| defies all future dramatic debaucheriesand would 
| have adorned M. Scribe’s history of Comedy in 
France, We cannot conceive this forgetfulness of his 





his brethren of the Institute, over the literary conduct 
of the lyric theatres. This was the coup de grace— 

the finishing kick to the prostrate man, Henceforth, 
| M. Seribe is condemned, by order of the Academy, to 
| mix some sense with even his comic operas. He 
| will have to invent new dynasties amid the circles of 
German princes—to study the geography of Europe 
—nuay, he must even endeavour to acquire the French 
language. The sentence is rigorous, and not to be 
appealed against. What will become of the in- 
| exhaustible improvisateur? How is he to submit to 
If he piques himself on re- 





| conditions so onerous ? 
| specting the imperious commands of the Academy, 
| he wili, certainly, be obliged to take refuge in silence. 

He will do no such thing. He will continue his 
| coinage of words, his manufactory of limping rhymes, 

his free-and-easy undressing of the decrepit person- 
| ages of his familiar creations. Be assured that, with 
| the exception of the final couplet, in which the Aca- 
demy will be spared, M. Scribe will change nothing 
of his sovereign habits, and will continue, to the end, 
to treat good sense and grammar with his most abso- 
lute disdain. 

At the same time, however, that we do justice to 
M. Villemain, for his malicious address and ironical 
politeness, we cannot resist calling attention to the 
strange spectacle which that scene enacted at the 
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Institute presents. 
its bosom men of such doubtful merit as M. Scribe, 
is surely guilty of singular imprudence. Were it not 
to be desired, for its own auke, that its new members, 
in future, should at least be strong enough to defy 
the satirical vein of M. Villemain ? neageeesen sense 
and common decency would seem to combine 
prescribing a little more scrupulousness snl severity 
in the choice of Candidates. Let M. Villemain 
amuse himself, in a salun, at the expense of M. Scribe, 
if he will,—let him engage in active and i i 
debate, gathering an attentive circle around 
centre of his playful mocl kery—ooc id well! 
to rally the newly-elected, in full Academy, is labour- 
ing with his own hands to overturn his own house. It 
is to call down, with his own voice, indifference and 
discredit upon a literary body which 3 i 
to hold in respect. Two or three more acquisitions 
of the same value as M. Scribe, and the Academy, in 
spite of the distinguished names which it includes, 
will, ere long, cease to afford even the materi: 
a couplet. I[t is playing. just now, the very game 
played by the French Noblesse in the eighteenth 
century ;—to escape the mockery of the philosophers, 
they anticipated the railers, and mocked themselves. 
The Academy, like the old Nodlesse, grows gay and 
careless, and frivolous,—flings its parchments into 
the fire,—and cannot perceive that the people look on 
with the smile of pity. It cheapens its own great- 
ness, turnsitself into ridicule ; and has not the wit to 
foresee that, one day, the multitude — take it at its 
own estimate, and cexse to respect a literary body 
which takes so little care of its own dig nity. 
After M. Scribe, our ingenious critic comes 
turally to M. Alexandre Dumas ; and takes, 
starting- point for his pomar ks, Teresa, a feeb) 
drama ‘by the distinguished 
tainebleau and of Ante: 
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Planch *» on this 
and other occasions, enters > a detailed veport 
of the plot and its develope ment, which would have 
little interest with the English reader. We there- 





fore confine ours-lves to icism. }—This 
drama, says M. Planche, combines all the merits 
and all the faults peculiar to M. Alexandre Dr umis. 
The capital defect of Teresa, in which the emot 
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is not a single complete scene. There are ou 
and declamations, and much emphasis, but not 
precise and finished part. Ina word, the piece i 
not completely written out, and is deficient in style 
Meditation and exre — been wantir 
position.— Henri 1 I Antony hada 
the same reproach ; but i in Zeresa, liter: 
is more flagrant than in any of the eurlier 
dramas, Let M. Dumas look to it; it is style alone 
which ensures the immortal i 
Of the same author’s play éle, the f 
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Met's intention and the actual su 
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The Academy, in admitting into | he neglects their developement. 





Now, snctalieg to 
our notion, the clear developement of an idea is the 
first and sovereign law of poet The stumbling 
upon pathetic thoughts is sometimes a 

genius, but may more frequently 
chance :—that which ensures the p 
estimable value of w hese, is 

which the author is able to turn th when they 
occur—otherwise poetry is brought to the lev« 
Assize eloquence. It is the part of meditation slowly 
to ripen the poet’s first conceptions. The high and 
serious art of poetry can no more do without the ald 
ul developement, than the diamond can reveal 
re without the help of the 1 lapidary. A fine 
struck out is a precious st stoue in the rouzh. 
Many a time, have we occasion to regret, in Angele, 
the absence of that reflection in polishing and 
setting the gem, would have ma 
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We must find fault, altogether, with the dénove- 
ment, which presents, to our mind, but a common- 
place moral, and might have been directed to a loftier 
lesson. We will not insist here on the striking re- 
semblance which the character and part of Henri 

Mull Ralph Brown :—but it seems 





Muller bear to that of 
to us that the providential chastisement inflicted on 
M. d’Alvimar, by the hand of his rival, would have 
had a hizher value if it had come direct from his 
victims themselves. 

Suppose, for ex: amp! e, that the confession of Angéle 
to her mother had i imposed upon tp the necessity 
af marrying a woman useless to his projects; but 
whom he wedded, nevertheless, under the hope that, 
by such determination, he might yet help to secure 
that future which was the object of 
and that, at the moment when he had signed the 
irrevocable contract, Madame de Rieuwx had exhibited 
und torn before his eyes, the expected patent 
intment to for which he 
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examples in the new court be offered t 
elusive ansvve: r, ) } 
and offer no refutation of the general t 
argument. 
The three first 

languishing, in spite of the multitude of events with 
which they are crowded. The scenes accumulate 
upon each other, rather than hang together in con- 
nexion; they are introduced and not followed up: 
the author lays them down boldly, and with a force 
and freedom which almost resembles defiance,—but 


we reply that such ex 
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sacrificed three women :—t v he id remained alone, 
abandoned, without fortune, or power, or hope, 
branded with the hatred and scor of the three mis- 
resses whom he had, alike, deceived ;—that, once 
sured that her erandchil Ll would bear his father’s 
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cure :—for 
tribution of human Tot s, whi ch 
have come in as well anywhere else, 2 nd, con 
uently, eless where it is; 
u upor n Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, and B indie, which 
is a mere cento from the Orientales ;—a tirade about 
the Pyrenees, which, written more simply, might do 
very well for the burthen of a romance, but which 
only provokes the spectator;—and a tirade about 
the jugglery of revolutions, &c. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these strictures,—which 
will be thought severe by many, but which are 
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no more than the disinterested expression of our 
opinion—Angele is one of the most dramatic of crea. 
tions, whether regards the general constr 


its scenes, or the individual 
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animation of its episodes, 
Sut we should be wanting to our duty, 
mingle with our praises of M. Du 
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. Suecess is not the justific 
this drama is not true and pure poetry. We re 
therein a real power—but gross rather than dari 
» enough perception of the worki 
heart, but chiefly of its more 
movements—a nearly total ignorar 
innerand poetical my steries, which transform passion, 
in separating it by a wide and fathomless gulf, from 
the enthralment of the senses. dugéle may, perhaps 
be played a hundred times—but at its hundr 
performance we should compelled to of 
same objections as we co now. Oh! for the day. 
per! aps, not far distant, when satiety shall have ren- 
dered us sober and chaste—and the pressure of the 
hand shall speak more eloquently to us than naked 


houlders! 
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M. Dumas, we understand, complains against the 
critics ; but, in oa he has no reason to do so,—for, 
from his earliest literary 
most recent works, he has been invariably treated 
with remarkable indulgence. Henri 17/1. and Chris. 
tine, Charles VIT. and Antony, lave been all cried up 
as literary monuments destined to immortality ;— 
yet, there is not : single one amongst the most 
M. Dumas, who deceives him. 
I! me rit and calibre of these dramatic 
NM. Dumas has taken, in their fullest 








appearance, down to his 
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ristine, are ind some impartial spirits, who 
cannot see in chard Darlington and La Tour de 








Nesle the perfection of dramatic art, the poet, like a 
mere spoiled child, revolts : against the decision of the 
critics, and suffers himself to be seduced into invee- 
tive. Those judges whom he is unable to refute, he 








charges with ignorance ; and imputes to envy, or stu- 
pidity, the unpalatable truths which he is compelled 





to hear. This conduct of his is wanting, at once,in 
tact and gratitude. After the furious pre 
Catherine Howard, M. Dumas was under a sort of 
necessity not only to produce works 

and Le I Fils de 0 Emi 
ily enough do—hbut also to give actual proof of his 
Sagacity and erudition Something more than mere 
. ispiration was, thonastaeti h, required, to silence the 
importunate clamours which he had excited ; it he- 
came necessary that the poet should stoop to the 
c ter of critic, in justification of his complaings 
and his anger. By distributing praise and blame to 
his contemporaries with an unshrinking hand, 
might have hoped to wr’ in a merciful oblivior 
book upon the history of I i 
iped together 
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so awkwa rdly the results of six 





weeks’ rea id criticism is, after all, so good- 


natured a thing, that it might even have consented 














to forget the prospectus, in which M. Dumas an- 
nounced his Voyage round the Coasts of the Medi- 
terranean—it might have erased from its memory 
the bombastic, though sonorous, sentences in which 
the author of Antony installed himself between 
ilomer and Napoléon. Unfortunately, the poet 








has not kept his promise; he has undertaken to 
speak of his contemporaries; but, instead of doing so 
critically, he has contented himself with proclai 
us supn ‘ *mely heautiful and venerable the very works 

] heen employed in discrediting for seven 





which he had he 








years before. Had the critics taken up the glove, 
and ited the yn at, on the ground which M. 


aeee} 





had sel 





Dumas ted, we have no doubt that the new 
Aristarchus micht ex ‘ly have been led, by a pole- 
mical shifi liate his own works, as sins of his 
youth! For, betwixt the opinions which he has 
professed, and the dramas which he has written, 
there is no possible conciliation ; and we should 
have, therefore, felt no surprise whatever to find him 
declaring his idea of to-day very superior to his “8 
of yesterday. We have been long accustomed, i 
our country, to the spectacle of inconsistency ; pe 
have not had to wait for M. Dumas, to learn that 
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progress, 
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~ However, in 1 favour of Christine and of Antony, 
which are by no means master-pieces, but which, 
nevertheless, distinguish themselves by fervour and 
animation, we are disposed to forgive M. Dumas 
his Gaule et France, his Impressions de Voyage, Isa- 
beau de Baviére, his discovery of the Mediterranean, 
and even his unexpected praises of Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Duval, and Casimir Delavigne. But, we 
have listened to—or we should rather say, we have 
looked at—his Don Juan de Marana, as if M. Dumas 
had no account to settle with criticism. In this latter 


work, the poet has placed himself out of the pale of 


literary discussion ; and there is no room for the ex- 
ercise of our indulgence, in appreciating the fantastic 
drama represented at the Porte-Saint-Martin. In 
this noisy and confused romance, which lasts no less 
than six hours, by the clock, it would be easy enough 
to discover the elements of some dozen of tragedies, 
—but impossible to catch the shadow of one com- 
pleted. It is astrange heaping together of characters, 
and episod 
quarters,—from Moliere, and Goethe, and M. Hugo, 
and M. Musset, and Shake espeare, and M. P. Méri- 
mée. To count the plagiarisms of which this fian- 
tastic drama, in five acts, and seven /ableaux, is com- 
posed, would require more than mere patience—it 
the resignation of a saint. For our 
own parts, we abandon all idea of attempting such a 
thing, and leave tothe Scaligers and Saumaises of the 
feuilleton} the glory ‘of sifting this melodrama, and 
restoring to France, and Germany, and England, all 
the ingots which M. Dumas has stolen from them, 
and which he has not even had the courage 

skill, to strike with his own image. We will conten 
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simple expression. 
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vhich promised to be given up entire to 
rel, i is interrupted, one knows not why, |} 


10f Don José But it is not possible for 
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fourth 
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the three actions in the seme romance, M. Dum: 
has only succeeded in strangling them all. 
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+ The fe uillet tonis sets name given to that division of the 
French newspapers which is devoted to literature, the 
drama, science, and the fine arts, as distinct from politics 
aud general news. 
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| what we 


Marana ;—the entire fate of this superni atural piece 
reposes on the skill of the machinist. 

We are a good deal embarrassed to conclude. 
Don Juan is not a bad play—certainly it is not a re- 
markably good one. What, then, is it >—It is not a 
play, at all. It is a sort of repository,—into the 
various compartments of which M. Dumas 
crowded all the bits of porcelain and 
armour which he had picked upat the curiosity-shops 
on the Quai Voltaire and the Quai Malaquais.—It 
is a memorial, injudiciously published in the form 
of dialogue, into which he has emptied the whole 
bag of his recollections. It is neither a step for- 
ward nor backward in art; but the voluntary and 
determined abnegation of everything that bears 
the most distant resemblance to dramatic poetry. 
After having, in Heari IIJ., naturalized historical 
veneering, in Christine declamuation, in Antony un- 
bridled licentiousness, in Charles VUI. iption 
and the monologue, there still remained to him, no 
doubt, many methods to attempt in dramatic poetry 
—had he but, for example, tried his hand ata drama 
after the human fashion, It suited M. Dumas better, 
however, to abandon altogether the tracks of poctry, 
of history, and of literature; and to vent for the 
eyes, instead of writing for the mind. 
torian, traveller, dramatist, and a critic 
oy he determined to show that he 

himself, and appear again under an unex- 

‘tom, When he set out to the 
Mediterranean, | he despaired of the stage; and de- 
claring his career in that direction closed, he publishe 
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the author of Cinua?—why does he not publish, for 
ification, a * Dissertation on Don 
Marana” ? 

It only remains for us to speak of C 
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in possession of the entire private life of those 
names are famous in our day, we would shrink from 
revealing it, But there are certain cases in which 
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hose 
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sation of 


the man himself is s essential to the explanation of the 
artist ; and, for example, without supposing in Sainte- 
Beuve a special, peculiar, and exceptional character, 
it is impossible to understand his wanderings and his 
works. “There is in him a* happy mixture of enthu- 
siasm and curiosity, which revive in proportion as they 
allayed, and enrol his mind and studies in the 
service of all newly-rising, or as yet undiscovered, 
But, this is not all—that intellectual pecu- 
liarity would only half resolve the problem of his 
labours, He is gifted with a self-denial rare in our 
day. Although his feet have trodden upon ashes, 
many a time, where least he looked for them, yet 
has he not recoiled before the ingratitude of his 
fello He does not waste his time in counting up 
the instances of forgetfulness with which his memory 
is p eopled, He speaks the truth, for the pleasure of 
speaking it. He introduces to popularity those 
names whi morance or frivolity would pass dis- 
daintully by,—ta! ing no * the consequences 
which may ilis own testi- 
mony to | has done well and 
idly, is enough for his contentment,—and supplies 
all the strengt to bear him onward to new 
conte sts.—Each time that he extends, for the inqui- 
praise than raillery—the 
the litevar inily, he in his own 
reposes ‘thereupon, without asking of the 
lisciples whom he has initiated—the new gods whom 
he has set up, and who had no altars before his 
preaching—a lasting gratitude or a solid friendship. 
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s. Betore his day, French criticism, 

where it was not learned or acrimonious, was little 
more than a common-place grinding of precepts and 
formule, the sense of which had escaped, in the 
hands that used them. It is to Sainte-Beuve that 
| the honour is due of having introduced poetry into 
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criticism. He was the first to make the analysis of 
literary works a thing of life and animation,—inter- 
esting in itself, independently of the work to which 
it referred. His picture of the Sixteenth Century, 
and his Portrai/s, sutticiently prove, though each in 
different ways, his power of doing so. Although, in 
the former of these works, the mere plastic part of 
poetry occupies an important, and almost supreme, 
part, it is easy to perceive, in every page, that if 
the author esteems so highly simplicity of expres- 
sion, it is not from a childish caprice, but that, be- 
neath simplicity of language, he seeks simplicity of 
sentiment. Besides, in 1828, when this book ap- 
peared, all the questions of poetical form were, as 
yet, in debate ;—the disputants were, still, in contest 
for rights not yet defined; the quarrel was main- 
tained by the aid of a confusion of blazonries hitherto 
unexplained. To those obscure families, in the 
poetical world, who contended in pride, without 
being, any of them, able to produce their titles, a 
D’Hozier was wanting, to reconcile them to each 
other ;—and this task was reserved for Sainte-Beuve. 
He retraced to their sources the streams of our 
poetry ;—restored the genealogical tree of our fran- 
chises, which time and the commentators had over- 
whelmed ; discovered the unknown ancestors of 
André Chénier and Moliére ; and leaped over Mal- 
herbe, to reach Régnier.—He undertook historically 
to legitimatize the poetical school of the restoration, — 
which the multitude had taken for an invasion of 
usurpers; he drew from the dust of our libraries 
the forgotten charters and neglected constitutions of 
ancient France; he reconciled the innovators with 
the champions of the past,—distributing to each the 
pearls and fleurons which had fallen from their iron 
crowns. 

This first task accomplished, his next was to judge 


the past, by the principles now established for the | 


present. After having linked the nineteenth century 


with the sixteenth, came the labour of estimating the 
two intermediate centuries, according to their rela- 
tionship, more or less near, with the earlier or later 
names of the French family, —and, above all— 


which was still more important and difficult—ac. 
cording to the rank which they occupy in the great 
human family. This second portion of his task has 
not been less admirably executed than the first. 
Once resolved to look, invariably, beneath the artist 
for the man, at the same time that he determined the 
genealogy of every name, Sainte-Beuve fulfilled cou- 
rageously the double duty which he had prescribed 
to himself. Each one of the individualities which he 
selects as his subject of the moment, becomes to him, 
for some weeks, a world of predilection—a chosen 
atmosphere, in which his lungs expand and rejoice— 
a beloved landscape, whose minutest undulations he 
examines, with a curious eye—a happy river, of 
which he pursues the course and most capricious 
windings. Each one of his studics is a true voyage 


of discovery :—he returns to us, from those adven- | 


turous readings, as from a far wandering, shaking the 
dust of unfamiliar countries from his feet,and bearing 
in his hand the branches of unknown plants which he 
has gathered, in his way. We must not wonder, 
then, if, like all travellers into distant lands, he im- 
bues himself with the manners and passions of the 
countries which he has visited—cerying up, one after 
the other, the temples of Bombay, of Memphis, and 
of Athens—and professing religions enough to make 
him be taken by sonie for a man of no religion at all. 

Yet, in truth, this perpetual mobility of his is but a 
constancy of good faith. Sainte-Beuve never loses 
sight, amid all his initiations, of that maxim of 
Francis Bacon—* Oportet discentem credere.” He 
is a believer in Saint-Martin as in Lamartine, in 
Chateaubriand and in Lamennais, in Diderot and the 
Abbé Prévost. But, with him, faith is but a manner 
of understanding ; he believes, that he may learn ; 
he studies with the heart, as women do,—like them, 
he yields, that he may win. The novel faith which 
he adopts has nothing counterfeit or wavering about 
it.—By dint of contemplating his new friend, he 
transforms himself into a resemblance of him—begins 
to live with his life. He evokes the shadows of a 
society which is no more—re-awakens the passions 
that have been extinguished—reconstructs the cha- 
racters and designs of other days;—and all this with 
so good a grace and a symputhy so perfect, that we 


models which he lays before us engages our affec- 
tions, by revealing to our eyes new and unexpected 
beauties, 

It is very possible that intellects more severe, and 
less expansive, than his own, may repudiate some of 
the admirations of Sainte-Beuve. 
spirits, full at once of candour and ausicrity, which 
cannot resign themselves to sympathy so readily as 
he. But he disarms reproach, by the evident since- 
rity of his opinions. He has the same pleasure in 


this disposition of his, that we have no difficulty in 


in his studies, those natures which are too distant 
from his own—those, particularly, which have dis- 
played themselves in the midst of noise and spec- 
tacular pomp. If it be true, that it is almost always 
through loving that he arrives at understanding, it 
may be said, with equal truth, that it is, for the most 
part, those whom he understands that he loves. 

In his lyric poetry, also, Sainte-Beuve has had 
two periods, very distinct from each other,—but yet 
not contradictory. In the pieces published under the 
pseudonyme of Joseph Delorme, as in his picture of 
the sixteenth century, he appeurs to be more occupied 
with the mechanism of the versification than with 
the interior thought itself. He labours, with an ena- 
moured curiosity, to reproduce all the measures 
attempted at the time of the revival of poetry by 
Baif, Ronsard, and Dubellay. His spirit, yet warm 
from that laborious exploration which he has just 
been making, he hastens to invest its results in an 
active rivalry with the models which he has recently 
laid aside. 

He who will penetrate seriously into the inner 
character of the poetry of Joseph Delorme, will rea- 
dily perceive that the author's principal aim has been 





journal of his personal impressions, 
except the Ode to Ruin—which, in the rapidity of 


if it were the subject of a wager—we find, in almost 
every page, the echo of a thought which, at first, 
surprises by its absolute nakedness,—but which, 
when the eves become accustomed to the novel spec- 
| tacle, attaches and interests us by that very naked- 
ness, itself. The book is a frank and bold revelation 


preferring, ever, the fit word to the most elegant 
expression. It is like a domestic gossip, 

In the Consolations, the moral element has com- 
pletely separated itself from questions of rhythm, 
cesura and rhyme. Sure of the instrument which he 
is handling, the artist designedly selects the simplest 
melodies. He thinks only of himself; what he says 





been his object, he would have said it otherwise. He 
is well acquainted with all the tricks of poetical 
coquetry—thoroughly broken to the most difficult 
artifices of expression :—if, then, he proceeds with a 


sustained austerity, it is because he has undergone, | 


| within the year, an irresistible metamorphosis ; that, 


retired into himself,—far from the world, which he | 


| has never familiarly known,—in the society of his 
| beloved books, whose treasures he has nearly ex- 
| hausted,—weary with eating of the fruit of know- 
| ledge,—his spirit has ascended towards God, to 
| question of its misery and feebleness. It is, that he 
| has taken refuge in mystical meditations, to escape 
| the doubts which devoured him. If we insist, em- 
| phatically, on the religious character of the Conso- 
| lations, it is because that book contains the whole 
| germ of Volupté ;—because, therein, we already be- 
| hold the heart struggling beneath the senses, and re- 
volting against the polluting influence of pleasure. 
Poetically considered, the Consolations—notwith- 


| standing the stamp of personality by which they are | 


| distinguished, in this age of imitation and prose- 


lytism, are allied to the Lake School of poetry—and | 
| to Wordsworth in particular—by a very close rela- | 


tionship. Sainte-Beuve, like the English poet, enno- 


| bles, rather by the thought with which he invests, | 


| than the expression with which he adorns, them, the 
| most common subjects and ordinary accidents of 
| daily life. We know that the Consolations have been 
| accused of bearing too close a resemblance to prose. 
We know, also, that, to certain minds, long accus- 


tomed to the pomp of the Alexandrine, those fami- 


There are serious | 


admiring as others have in understanding.—It is by | 


explaining to ourselves why he has omitted, hitherto, | 


to translate, in a simple and harmonious form, the | 
In fact, if we | 


its evolutions and variety of its similitudes, looks as | 


—<isdainful of restraints, scorning periphrasis, and | 


| voluptuousness and love. 


is said not with a view to please,—for, if that had | 


| believe to be rather the effect of surprise, than the 
symptom of a real discontent. The same sort of 

| disdain would be shown for a Hobbema, by a man 
who had been, all his life, studying no pictures saye 
those of Claude Lorraine. 

Besides, in his love for the simple painting of the 
Flemish school, Sainte-Beuve does not interdict him- 
self from a loftier flight of occasional thought. Jy 
these Consolations, there are two pieces, distinguish. 
ed over all the others by the simplicity of the open- 
ing, the slow and measured march of the earlier 
thoughts,—and also, we are bound to say, by the mag. 
nificence and sublimity of the conclusion. We speak 
of the poem on the early loves of Alighieri and 
Beatrice,—and the despairing monody of Michael 
Angelo. It is impossible to begin a poem more 
familiarly than does Sainte-Beuve, in these two. He 


| translates, almost literally, a sonnet by Buonarotti, 


a page of the Vie Nouvelle. He spells, as it were, 
the theme which he has laid before him,—comments 
on it, and decomposes it with the utmost careless. 
ness—as one might run his hands, at random, over 
the keys of the harpsichord. But, by degrees, he 
grows exalted—intoxicated, as it were, with his 
thought ;—the music rises and deepens upon the ear 
—the low murmur which, but now, came whispering 
to the heart, is swelled even into menace. At first, 
we might have fancied ourselves in a meadow, beside 
the flow of a peaceful rill; and, now, we seem to 
stand on the crest of some rock, listening to the 
rush of a foaming river. This, be it understood, is 
an evidence of high and rare skill; it is the process 
so familiar to the great symphonists of Germany.— 
| There is, in the two pieces in question, poetry enough 
for many poems. As to the mystical character of the 
whole collection, which seems to some to wear rather 
the tone of discouragement than of fervour, we have 
but one defence to otfer. Even the firmest of hopes 
—whether they appeal to God, or to some chosen 
heart on earth—have their falterings and fears. 
There can be no prayer, where there is perpetual 
self-glorification. 

From the Consolations to the romance, the tran- 
sition is quite natural. The subject,—which does 
not fully reveal itself, at first, but defines and ex- 
plains itself after a few pages,—is no other than the 
strife between the senses and the will. It is the 
combat betwixt pleasure and intellect—effeminacy 
and reason—body and soul; the fierce duel betwixt 
This last assertion may 
appear somewhat strange to the unreflecting reader ; 
but, with a little candour and good faith on his part, 


| we shall readily convince him of the reality of that 
| war which Sainte-Beuve has chosen for the subject 


of a poetical study. 

Think you that love, in the eyes of the poet, the 
artist, the philosopher, the priest, the thinking and 
resolving man,—of the man, in fact, who is truly a 
man,—degrades itself into the mere pleasure and 
effeminacy of the senses? Think you that alternate 
intoxication and forgetfulness, exaltation and ex- 
haustion, attraction and prostration—make up tlhe 
image of love, such as it was conceived by Petrarch 
and Saint-Augustin, those two great masters in the 
art of loving? Alas, no! Love is not so familiar a 
thing. He who has known aught of life, in his 
own person, or looked upon the life of others, as it 
is passing around him, cannot have failed to discover 
that pleasures ill-chosen and too eagerly pursued,—¢ 
the dissipation of the senses,—degrade the soul, ex- 
haust her powers, and surrender them to sleep :— 
and when, at length, arrives the hour for loving 
seriously, when the time comes for pledging the rest 
of our days upon a name, it is not without difficulty 
that the soul is awakened, to try that new and blessed 
existence—that life of probation and devotedness. 
Too often her courage fails, ere half the voyage be 
done: within sight of port, she slackens sail, suffers 
herself to become dismantled, and drives idly back 
to the tumultuous waves of her pleasures of old. 

No doubt, there are voluptuaries who purify them- 
selves, beneath the influence of a virtuous love ;— 
doubtless, there are souls which, after having long 
| been tainted by pleasure, regenerate and grow young 
| again, in devotion and self-denial. But, how many 

are there, on the other hand, who, instead of putting 
off the old man, and transforming themselves, infect 
with their own mortality the soul which they had 


yield to the illusion, like himself, Every one of the | liar confessions appear almost trivial. But this we | chosen from the world,—beneath whose influence 
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they should have been born anew,—but which be- 
comes their victim, instead! 

For, the metamorphosis in question is, indeed, 
a work of labour ;—nay, beyond certain limits, it 
js impossible. Voluptuousness, analysed into its 
elements, is but a monstrous egotism—a perpetual 
sacrificing to the unappeasable senses, Pleasure, 
jrritated every hour, and powerless to content its 
own rage, extinguishes, one by onc, all the generous 
faculties of the soul; and suppresses, at one blow, 
two-thirds of our existence—the future, on which 
we have no time to think,—and the past, whose 
thought would trouble our enjoyment. It is na- 
tural, then, that the voluptuary should recoil before 
the task imposed on the lover. If he trembles at 
the mere thought of tracing the path which leads 
toher whom he has chosen, it is because his feet, 
softened by repose, are too tender to bleed with im- 
punity,—because his faltering steps shrink from the 
fints and thorns—because his eyes, steepéd in the 
shade of a luxurious alcove, are not equal to support- 
ing the light of the plain—because his limbs, wasted 
by excess, are too feeble to sustain the weight of the 
woman whom he seeks to love. 

We have known, it is true, some characters of an 
austere and determined calmness, while yet upon the 
threshold of their days,—disdaining the youthful 
crowd which rioted around them,—eager to grow old 
before their time,—ambitious to feel, beneath their 
yet shining tresses, the thoughts which ordinarily 
ripen only under the bald and wrinkled brow; and 
these persons have seized upon voluptuousness by its 
most terrible and remorseless side. Such men have 
laboured to kill the senses, with the view of dis- 
engaging the soul. They tore the body, that they 
might let in wider horizons and more distant per- 
spectives, for the intellect. Beyond the mere passing 
pleasure which they prescribed to themselves, and 
which they pushed to extremity, they saw, afar off, the 
serene atmosphere of reflection. When such charac- 
ters have longed for love—when they have learnt, by 
experience, that the intellect, left to its own solitary 
desires, is insufficient to fill up our life, they have 
found in love a new life—but one which they had 
foreseen. They had measured their task with a calm 
eye and unwinking eyelid. They had early com- 
prehended that voluptuousness has two senses ;—the 
one gross, vulgar, and that in which it reveals itself 
to the multitude—that is the egotist pleasure,—the 
other, ideal, poetical, above the apprehension of the 
crowd—that is the voluptuousness of love. They 
had long foreseen that pleasure, purchased by self- 
denial and devotion, prepared by perseverance and 
mutual sacrifice, acquires a new savour, unimagined 
by the mere coarse voluptuary. When, therefore, 
these have gone in search of love, they had already 
divined it ; and they have, therefore, triumphed, with 
ease, over their degraded senses. They had carefully 
preserved the precious spark which was to rekindle 
the ashes of their youth ; and, in the day of their 
awaking, they have found what they had neglected 
in their day of folly—the faculty of loving. 

But it is not with this deliberate voluptuousness 
that Sainte-Beuve has undertaken to deal. He 
knows well that pleasure thus accepted, rather than 
pursued, is but a cruel initiation, deserving more of 
pity than of wrath. 

Amaury, the hero of Sainte-Beuve’s. romance, 
placed between three women, all of whom are worthy 
to be beloved, loses them all, by his own irresolution 
and caprice. Devoted, early in life, to pleasures of 
easy purchase, he enervates and corrupts his nature 
therein; and, when he seeks within himself the 
power of loving and willing, it is beyond his reach. 
He involves the destiny of three women, without ac- 
complishing his own. In this consists the whole 
tomance. From voluptuousness to the incapacity 
for loving—from irresolution to nullity—the tran- 
tition is logical and inevitable. The three personages 
who devote themselves to the love of Amaury, and 
none of whom he accepts—because, once degraded 
by effeminacy and feebleness of character, he trem- 
bles to engage himself, and fears to resolye,—are 
very skilfully drawn,—all simple and true, and each 
distinct. The first, Amélie de Linier, is a young 
girl, candid and pure, devoted to her duties, resigned 
to obedience, submissive to the fate which God has 
assigned her, and who would follow Amaury through 
his boldest enterprises, but who wishes that the man 





she loves should play a part in the world, because | 


she cannot conceive of manly dignity without resolu- | 
tion. She has no desire to draw out, for her own | 
aggrandisement, the faculties of her lover’s soul; she 
seeks the first place in his heart, but, in'the world, is 
contented to hold a humbler rank. She is unfettered, 
and free to become the wife of Amaury; but the 
voluptuary demands a respite of two years. Two 
yeurs, in the life of a man without resolve or fore- 
sight, are as a lifetime for forgetfulness and evil 
designs. Amélie is, soon, dethroned by Madame 
de Couaén. This new character, on whose finish- 
ing the author has expended his highest powers, 
is a loftier and more ideal one than the first. 
Her melancholy is full of superstition and presenti- 
ment. She surrenders herself, however, to her love 
for Amaury, without a moment’s apprehension that 
this new affection can ever disturb the peace of those 
around her. She loves holily—for the joy of loving. 
What she offers, and asks, is a devotion without re- 
serve,—but chaste, religious, and bounded only by 
the sacred limits of duty. She knows nothing of the 
temptation of the senses, nor has a thought of dread- 
ing it. The third personage, less poetical, perhaps, 
than the two others, Madame de R . is, yet, inter- 
esting, for the frankness of her very levity. She is, 
simply, a coquette—incapable of a serious passion, 
but capable, nevertheless, of weeping for abandon- 
ment. Her love, it will be readily understood, is 
rather of the head than heart. The character is 
one whose type is often met with, and which Sainte- 
Beuve has faithfully drawn from nature. Certainly, 
Madame de R. is not worthy to compete, in the 
heart of Amaury with Amélie or Madame de Couaén ; 
but, for the irresolute voluptuary, she presents a 
natural opportunity to forget his second love, as he 
had, already, forgotten the first,—and, therefore, the 
author has skilfully placed her beside the two others. 

Amélie, to a man familiar with the secrets of the 
affections, presents the promise of tranquil bliss, 
without strife and without wandering—of friendship 
in the heart of love, and the peaceful serenity of 
days like each other and all foreknown ;—Madame 
de Couaén is an ideal summary of romantic love, 
mingling bitter tears with sunny smiles ;—the pos- 
session of Madame de R—— would be, at most, an 
adventure of so many weeks, 

Of these three amours, Amaury, it is easily seen, 
prefers the second—the most elevated and the most 
difficult ; but he recoils before the danger, and de- 
clines the combat. The heart of Amélie is too easily 
touched, and does not offer sufficient elements of 
excitement to his eager curiosity. Besides, to obtain 
her, he must engage himself irrevocably, and the 
feeble voluptuary would not engage himself even for 
the morrow. Madame de R does not refuse to 
surrender herself to her lover; but she would, at 
least, be worthily won, and will not submit to accept 
a divided heart. She detects, in the breast of Amaury, 
two rival images to her own, which would render her 
dominion impossible. She cannot deceive herself as 
to the true sentiments of the man whom she has dis- 
tinguished ; she understands his hesitation, and pene- 
trates his baseness,—and would be weak, indeed, to 
yield to attacks so ill planned and injuriously pursued. 

These three separate amours are described, in the 
work of Sainte-Beuve, with exquisite delicacy. One 
day, these three women are thrown together; and, 
without complaints, without recriminations, and 
without avowal on any side, they come to understand 
the secret rivalry which separates them. That day 
is a decisive one for Amaury. Witness of the sorrow 
which he has caused, he mourns over himself, curses 
his own: misery and his own weakness. He flies, 
in a religious terror, from these three blighted 
flowers—blighted by the breath of his aimless love. 
He takes refuge in God; and, that nothing may be 
wanting to the chastisement of his baseness, scarcely 
has he been ordained priest, ere he is called upon 
to be present at the last moments of Madame de 
Couaén ;—he utters over her mortal remains the 
prayer for the dead—and sends back to heayen the 
soul that he had, himself, rejected. 

In all this there is a lofty moral. This simple 
story tends to a lucid conclusion, a solemn warning, 
and a lesson not to be mistaken. The destiny of 
Amaury is blighted by his own irresolution. And 
what, after all, is love without the power to will?— 
the opportunity of life, but not life itself;—a simple 





truth, but which many practically doubt, or have 
never learnt to suspect ! 

If, in this rapid analysis, we have neglected all 
the local and historical parts of this romance—if we 
have omitted, amongst others, the portrait of Ma- 
dame de Cursy, and that of Georges Cadoudal, it 
is because these personages are not in the leading 
plan of the picture—because they serve rather to 
the relief of the action than to the action itself— 
because they are accidents, not agents, in the destiny 
of Amaury. 

The whole of the epilogue is magnificent,—in 
elevation, in abundance and in power. As soon as 
Amaury, in expiation of his youth flung to the 
capricious winds of voluptuousness—in redemption 
of his wasted years—has chosen prayer as a last and 
inviolable asylum—as a rock against which the waves 
of the world are, for ever, beating, without the power 
to shake—he becomes regenerated. His soul rises 
up from its lethargy, renewed and transfigured,— 
and the voluptuary becomes, again, a man. 

The style of the romance partakes of the qualities 
habitual to the author. The grace and purity 
which are familiar to him prevail throughout this 
book. But there is, we think, room for a few 
technical remarks on the interior construction of the 
language, as applied to narrative, and more par- 
ticularly to romance. 

The form chosen by the author admits, we are 
aware, of all varieties and all shades of style, from 
the familiar to the lyric, from the simple and naked 
to the epic and picturesque ;—but, ut any rate, it is 
important to manage carefully the transitions from 
one style to the other. In the very succession of the 
shades, there is, surely, a law,—and what is that law ? 
We conceive it to be sobriety. The lyric shade, in 
particular, should be introduced, with something 
like a well-considered avarice. Hf it happen to 
spread itself with a too luxuriant abundance, does it 
not give an appearance of meanness and nakedness 
to the colder and more simple colours in its neigh- 
bourhood 2 Would it not, for instance, be useful in 
narrative, to interdict the use of frequent and strongly 
pronounced imagery ? Should not the simile be 
reserved for landscape painting, and the symbol for 
the revelation of the inner world—which, without 
the aid of poetry, can never be brought out in a 
clear and perfect light ? 

Each of these questions is a grave one, and not to 
be resolved in haste; and, therefore, in asking, we 
feel ourselves called upon to justify, them. It has, at 
times, appeared to us that the very finest pages of 
this book would gain greatly by being simplified. 
There is, in a work of considerable length, a poetical 
perspective, which should be taken into account. 
Condensation, useful in the ode, and which accom- 
modatesitself readily to the movement of the strophes, 
is not always adapted to the prose of the romance. It 
happens, too often, that the style, overloaded with 
images, gives way beneath the burden it has to carry, 
and retards the thought. Diffusion in softening 
down the crudeness of the colours, adds to the har- 
mony of the composition, and makes the reading at 
once more rapid and more easy. 

But, if it be necessary for the romance-writer 
to observe great management in the employment of 
his colours, he should be especially careful to avoid 
breaking, in varying, them—and obscuring them, in 
laying them one upon another;—and we must 
frankly declare that Sainte-Beuve has frequently 
merited this reproach. It occurs to him, often, to 
choose his images in classes of thought very far dis- 
tant from one another, and to put an abstract com- 
parison by the side of a visible one—in such manner 
that the first loses its authority, and the second its 
grace. 

Again, he generally refuses to continue and sustain 
the image which he has selected,—as if he feared to 
pucrilize his idea, in unfolding it. The many examples 
of that result which he has before his eyes, explain 
his apprehension,—but do not justify it. No doubt, it 
has happened, in our day, to very eminent artists, to 
abuse the visible style of figure, and to spin out their 
thought to the very point of rendering it unseizable. 
It is, of course, a great fault in them to break the 
web of their fancy by dint of stretching it into fine- 
ness ; but the danger may easily be avoided,—and no 
one knows better than Sainte-Beuve how to preserve 
himself from falling into such a snare. 
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~ This | wilful. brevity. in “his similitudes, by multi- | 
plying the faces and colours of his style, robs him of 

a portion of his unity. His prose takes, therefrom, 
& mosaic aspect, which fatigues the eve and disturbs 
the attention, Instead of a polished metal, which 
should reflect the light, by breaking it Into simple: ind 
arranged angles, we have >a metal capricious ily cut, 
wherein the rays cross each other in a thousand 
diversified directions. 

These reproaches, \ 
ones, 
Sainte-Beuve’s mind. In presence of own 
thoughts, as in that of the characters which he sets 
himself to study, his curiosity partakes of nervousness. 
He perceives, at once, several different faces of his 
subject, all equally dazzling, and all seducing him 
with an equal force,—now thes sensual side,and now the 
ideal. In his restless ardour, he does not pause, to 
choose the face which he will paint ; but, like a child 
between two fruits equally gilde d ] 
from one to the other, without deciding apes cither. 
This disposition is, in the intellectual order, some- 
thing analogous to the tesselation of style, in the 
literary. 

But, leaving these subtleties, which will, no doubt, 
seem trivial to the many, Volupié is a fine book— 
such as we rarely see, in our day ;—a book full of 
substance,—fed with thoughts, and, aboy wi - 
just and true sentiments, caught from nature, anc 
studied with medical precision, It is a human book 
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through which flows the blood of real wounds; and | 


in which the artist has left the torn traces of his 


heart sis the sheep leaves behind it fragments of its | 


wool, in the hedge over which it has made its painful 
way. 

Here, then, we must bring to a close thi 
history,—which we have traced as modestly as 
could—of all the literary illustrations of France. 
We could have wished to have had at our disposal 
more space and more leisure, appropri 
up the various chapters, wherein fizi 
great writers. But, unhappily, time fai 
we must conclude by saying, with our old Tragic 
writers—* excuse the author's faults.” 


we 


many 





ORATION OF 'THE CouNTI 
UPPER NILE. 
We few weeks ago that Russegger, the 
chief corps of naturalists sent by the Av n 
governnient to explore the countries on the Upper 
Nile, had met with Prince Mus 
on hi to Fuzogle, or Fazuolo, on the 
River (Bahr el Azrek), twelve or fifteen d 
Sennér. We have since reccived the Pr 
count of the meeting, which, as it contains 
formation, derived in part from Dr. Holr 
royd ?], au English physician, who has lat 
Kordofan, but chiefly from nis enterprisin; 
scientific countrymen, and whi ature to 
interest both geographers a 
to _— it for the benefit 
The £ 
on the White 
into the count: 
13° N. Asthe Pr 
formation learned 
venture to supposc 
the general : nthe ntivity of h 
possession of the 
viction that the Wi hi 
at El-Ais, at least a hu miles stream, 
from the ab tioned latitude. The country 
through which they pa an 
flat, with a few dh ills 0 fas 
bling that of Nubia. ‘The Skillak 
and their heals, shaved close, are 
any covering, to the fiercest rays of t! 
are remarkably lean, with depressed features, 
much more of the negro thar 
Nubas. 
Descending the White River, Russegger 
party crossed the desert to Obeid, the 
Kordofan, and at present the most considerable 
town in the southern countries within the domination 
of the Pacha of Egypt. It has above 20,000 inha- 
bitants, most of whom, however, dwell in conical 
huts, made of reeds. The chief people have houses 
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‘country, lives in n Obeid, at the expense of Moham- 


med Ali. The northern part of Kordofan is a 
boundless plain, covered with acacias and mimosas, 
in some places scattered, in others forming extensive 
woods, and filled with giraffes, ostriches, and various 
kinds of antelopes. In the vicinity of Obeid are nu- 
“merous hyenas and wolves, panthers and leopards. 
This plain is without water, yet its soil, composed of 
sand and ironstone, nourishes a luxurious vegetation 
after the rains. ‘The isolated hills round Obeid 
consist of porphyry and granite. The southern 
imits of the open plain is the mountain called Jebel 
Kadro (the Codoro of Riippel), where the country 
| of the Nubas, or free blacks, begins. Dim-paims, 
cactuses, and aloes, are thronged round the bases 
of the hills. 

East (or rather south-east) from Obeid is the 
mountain of Dever (el-dahir, or the spi iral, accordi g 
to Linant, thoug th we doubt the Arabic derivation of 
the name), the m ost northern part of the negro 
| kingdom of (the Takele of Riippel, and 
Tegla of Bruce), which is said to be rich and power- 
ful, and not without civilization. Nature has secured 

it ag the incursions which help to perpetuate 
barbarism in the neighbouring countries. It is nearly 
inaccessible, thick woods of thorny acacias surround- 
ing the mountains, which can be ascended by only 
a few paths, extremely difficult for strangers. 
Achmet, the present king of Tézelé, (whose name 
seems to evince that he isa Mohammedan,) can lead 
into the field, it is said, 50,000 armed men. Weare 
moreover, that not only does Tég 
gold itself, but also that the gold sands" 
by slaves in the service of the 

| king of that country. This fact appears to us, how- 
ever, extremely doubtful, inasmuch as the T 
lers have not only reached Sheibién, but a com- 
of miners (chiefly Albanians, we believe) was 
actually sent thither by Mohamined Ali, who thought 
that they realized the Pasha’s hoy 
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fuchsi pancratium, &e. Through this forest, 
herds of elephants approached the caravan at dif 
ferent times, much nearer than was agrecable. 
The mountain of Sheibiin is composed of granite, 
like that of the Alps—the first primitive rock seen 
by Russegger in the course of his journey, for the 
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Beyond Sheibiin, he went a day’s journey further 
south, to Jebel Tira, beyond which the country is an 
extensive plain, no mountains being known in that 
direction for a distance of twenty days’ journey, 
The furthest southern point re iched by Russegger 
is said to have been in north latitude 10° 34 > Which, 
ve confess, is somewhat further south than we should 
have estimated, from a comparison with the route of 
Mohammed Ali, as described by Riippel. He learn. 
ed, that a day and a half bevond Jebel Tira there 
yas a river flowing from the north-west into the Bahr 
el Abiad, which river was thought by the natives to 
be the chief branch of the Nile, being always nayi. 
gable, while the more eastern branches almost disap. 
pear in the dry season. We presume, that by calling 
it always navigable, they only mean that it has always 
water. Mohammed Be y was unable to learn any. 
Sheibtin; and Ibrahim 
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Kashef ef, who explored the Bahr el Abiad for five and 
thirty days from its mouth, through the country of 
the Shilltiks into that of the Denka, does not give us 
reason to suppose that it reckons among its affluent 3 
any navigable streams. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
We lately alluded to the memorial presented to 
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Congress respecting the proposed international law 
of copyright. It has, as wis to be expected, given rise 
| to energetic discussions in the American newspapers, 
Among the disputants is one signing himself An 
English Author,” and froia the intimate knowledge 
manifested by the writer 1% ; 
of Capt. Marry vat, we think it probable that he is the pretty ne 
writer. A few extracts muy interest both English y* ane 
| authors and English publishers —* The memorial peptiae 
states that English authors are already paid. they poss 
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them. With the exception of one or two of his first 2 
works, Mr. Bulwer has been paid by Messrs. Har- owe 
pers 1007. for a work which ced him 15002 to sualy 
16002. in England: Li hly creditable to trumpet- 
Messrs. Harpers, as ‘his conduet was voluntary on ede 3 
their part. Capt. Meiryat has been pai , but never ed 
would have been paid, in all probelaiin y, had it not Ie 
been for a quarrel between the American booksellers lo ae = 
and his arrival in this country. Messrs. Carey and et 

Hart had published eight of s without any osiDg 
remuneration being ofiered, \ r. Capen, of the produce 
firm of Marsh, Capen, and Lyon, of ton, called F We m 
upon Capt. Marryat in London, and offered him a into bety 
share of the profit, if they were allowed to have the and the 
early sheets of his next work. This reed to, respond 
and they published * Midshipman but they marae. | 
were immediately pirated upon ; Town, = 
and Hart, who considered that as “The 
all the former works of Capt. Maz > were annual ¢ 
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the duties, they would still realize a large moet ° Se eres 
them, if the English copyright did not interfere with for the n 
them(!) * * The only argument brought forward these sea 
by the memorialists which is yet unanswered, is, that = infla 

the International Copyright Law will, if passed, in- On t] 
crease the price of books in this cou intry, and d di- eng 
minish the circulation. That this would not be the hom om 
a 7 , y [ pa 
case, we have proof already. When Capt. Marryat of Scier 
vame over to this country, he obtained a copy right infinite. 
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siding in this country ; "whether legally ‘entitled to | i 
his copyright or not, is of no consequence 5 it has 
not been interfered with. Capt. Marryat is perfectly 
satisfied with the proportion of profits ‘allowed to him 
by his publishers, and the American public have had 
no Setate complain of the price charged by Messrs. 
Carey and Hart for the work.” 

The French Papers contain an interesting an- 
nouncement of a new work by Chateaubriand on the 
Congress of Verona and the Peninsular War. T his, 
according to promise, should be rich in letters from 
kings, ministers, and ambassadors, and is to appear 
in Apri Among home rumours, we may mention 
The Life and Times of the Earl of Eldon,’ from 
original papers in the possession of the family, by 
Mr. Horace Twiss;’ a ‘History of Rome,’ from the 
origin of the Roman fs to the death ‘of Marcus 
Aurelius,’ by Dr. Arnold, of Rugby ; anda new Tra- 
gedy by Mr. Talfourd, which, according to the play- 
bills, has been presente d to Covent Garden Theatre. 

The Opera, it is now said, will not open till this 
day fortnight, the 10th of March. Here we may 
notice that the Society of British Musicians closed 
its fourth season on Monday; the best work in 
the programme was Mr. W. S. Bennett’s overture 
to the * Naiades,’ which was encored. The Rainer 
family, those most successful of all the unscientific 
musicians, are here again, with a new stock of melo- 
dies and voices ; the latter, as far as we can recollect, 
not in the least impaired by seven years of retirement 
and prosperity. Their wild tunes occupy in music 
pretty nearly the same position as that occupied by 
a panorama among paintings; as a scientific and 
classical performance, they have little value; but 
they possess the irresistible charm of carrying us away 
from our own artificial, conventional world, to val- 
leys and cliffs, guiltless of counterpoint. The Rainer 
performances are now alternated by those of the 
Distin family, a father and four sons, who make 
trumpet-music, singly and in concert, with great 
precision and good taste. Crotchets will sometimes 
intrude into brains even as sober as ours; and while 
istening to these clever people, we could not help 
wondering what must have become of their fellow 
lodgers or neighbours while practice was going on, so 
ceaseless and sedulous as theirs must have been to 
produce results so satisfactory. 

We noticed last week the treaties lately entered 
into between the Cape government and the Catfers, 
and the anxiety of the latter to fulfilthem. <A cor- 





respondent has since obligingly favoured us with an 
extract from a letter just “received from Graham's 
Town, in which reference is made to this subject :— 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has lately held the 
annual grand conference (the first since the treaty). 
The Chief Justice was with him among the Gaika 
tribes, and could hardly believe his senses when he 
found himself, his son, and a few oflicers, unarmed, 
inthe midst of eight hundred savages, as safe as in 
hisown house. Lie said, that his report of the fact 
would not be believed at Cape Town. On the visit 
to Slambie’s tribes, made immediately after, there 
were at least 1500 catiers assembled, well armed with 

\ muskets, &c., and evidently proud and de- 
lighted at the confidence shown in thcir honour, and 
at this novel mode of arranging political questions. 
The reasons given by some of the orators for their | 
satisfaction in the present state of affairs would have 
done honour to the wisest of your ministers.” 

As the following extract from the letter of a cor- 
respondent refers to a subject in which others may 
feelan interest, we shall quote it, and then offer a few 
words of explanation. 

“Many important facts and researches are announced in 
your Miscellanea, the greater part of which relate to foreign 
countries. The authorities from which these statements are 

erived, are occasionally referred to, but I should like to 
see this done more frequently—indeed, wherever it is pos- 
sible; and thus persons whose interest is excited by them 
would be enabled to follow up the subject by consulting 
the original sources of information. Foreign periodicals are, 
for the most part, so inaccessible to English readers, that 
these scattered notices of their contents are of great value, 
and are deserving of being announced in a more authentic 
and influential form than is the case with them at present.” 

On this, we may observe, that a large portion of 
these scientific facts and discoveries are abstracted 
from papers and reports made to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences ; the remainder are collected from an 
infinite variety of foreign publications, which, how- 





| formule it is easy 





¢ver, rarely contain more information than is given 


in nthe Athe neum. m. To quote such as authority would 
be to set the parties alluded to by our correspondent 
on a costly and troublesome search after that which 
cannot be obtained. Formerly, we gave regular ab- 
stracts of the proceedings of the Academy ; and the 
present form was adopted for reasons which have, 
from time to time, suggested other changes—a desire 
to condense information into the smallest erg 
space. The trouble is, of course, proportionably grea 

but we believe the change is generally approved of. 
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_ SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
£ a4" 39 ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 15.—Davies Gilbert, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 
—Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. was proposed as a can- 
didate. 

A paper was in part read, entitled, * Experimental 
Researches in Electricity,’ twelfth series, by Michael 
Faraday, Esq., D.C.L. 

‘eb, 22._F. Baily, Esq. V.P., inthe chair.—The 
reading of Mr. Faraday’s paper, entitled, * Experi- 
mental Researches in Electricity,’ twelfth series, was 
resumed, but not concluded. 

W. T. Denison, Esq. R.E., and Joseph Locke, 
Esq. were elected Fellows, 

John Hardwick, Esq. D.C.L., agg Macneill, Esq. 
F.R.A.S., and E. W. Tuson, Esq. were proposed 
as candidates for election. 

Abstract of Paper read at the Meeting of Feb. 8, 
entitled, * Researches towards establishing a Theory 
of the Dispersion of Light”. No. [V. By the Rev. 
Baden Powell, M.A. Savilian Professor of Geo- 
metry in the U. iversity of Oxford.—In his former 
communications to the Royal Society the author 
had instituted a comparison of the results of ob- 
servation and of theory with regard to 
persion of light, in the instances of the respective 
indices for the standard rays in fifteen different cases 
of transparent media, and had found a suiliciently 
close agreement in the cases which gave the lower 
numbers ; 
discrepancy as an advance was made towards the 
higher. The theoretical formula employed in this 
investigation was one derived from the undulatory 
hypothesis by a process involving some limitation: 
which rendered it only approximative. By pursu- 
ing the calculations to a greater decree of develope- 
ment, or by adopting methods of a 
character, such as those of M. Cauchy and of Mr. 
Kelland, the author 
close coincidence might be obtained. The formule 
of M. Cauchy, however, involved calculations of so 
elaborate and oy erwhelming a character, that he was 
induced to make trial of the method of Mr, Kelland, 
applying it, in the first instance, to the case of the 
most highly dispersive substance, namely, oil of cas- 
sia, in which the greatest discrepancy had before 
appeared. The object of the present communication 
is to state the results obtained, together with the 

ry data employed in the calculations, and also 

idate the general method, so as to render it 
more easily applicable to other cases which may 
arise in the further prosecution of the determination 
of speciiic indices. For this purpose a general state- 
ment is given of Mr. Kelland’s method, in whose 
, knowing the value of the wave- 
length in air,and taking the indices as given by 
observation for that particular medium, to introduce 
the valves of the wave-length in the medium. ‘i'wo 
of the constants are then determined for th: it medium, 
and by the aid of these, combined with the indices 
given by observation, a value of the third constant is 
deduced for each ray, and the verification of the 
theory will result from the equality of the respective 
values of this latter constant thus obtained. The 
author then gives tables exhibiting the comparison of 
observed refractive indices with the results of Mr. 
Kelland’s theory ; first, in the case of sulphuret of 
carbon, at a temperature of 12° (Centigrade) ; next, 
of the same substance’ at 22°; and lastly, of oil of 
cassia ; from which it appears that the accordance 
between the results of observation and of theory is 
sufficiently within the limits of the errors in the ex- 


the dis- 


perimental data to satisfy all reasonable expectation, | 





but there yet appeared to be an increasing | 


\ immediatel 
more precise 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb, 19.—The President, Sir Charles Lemon, 
Bart. M.P. in the chair. 

The printed First Report of the Education Com- 
mittee was presented, containing statistical accounts 
of the state of Education in several parishes of West- 
minster. 

From the Statistical Society of Manchester a simi- 
lar Report was presented, on the state of Education in 
the city of York. The first Report of the proceed- 
ings of the Statistical Society of Bristol was also pre- 
sented, 

It was announced that the Society, recently formed 
at Belfast, having enlarged the scope of its opera- 
tions, has taken the title of * The Statistical Society 
of Ulster,” and is likely to become an active and 
useful institution; and with reference to desirable 
and important objects of inquiry respecting Ireland, 
it was mentioned that the Statistical Society of Liver- 
pool has formed 2 committee on the trade carried on 
between Great Britain and that country. 

An annouicement was then made, of a committee 
having been appointed by the Council for the purpose 
of collecting statistical facts concerning Strikes and 
Combinations among Workmen and Masters; on 
which the Secretary, in answer to a question from a 
Member respecting its mode of proceedit ig, stated 
that a paper of queries had been prepared on such a 
plan as would elicit the complete history of a strike; 
and that copies were intended to be sent to every 
Mechanics’ institute, and would be generally circu- 
lated among all classes engaged in manufactures— 
workmen and masters; and that endeavours would 
invariably be made to obtain an account from the 
workmen as well as from their employers. It was 
stated that, already one series of answers had been 
received, and formed into the following paper, which, 
at the request of the meeting, was read :— 

*An account of a Turn-out, in December 1830, 
of the Operative C otton-spinners of the District of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Staley-bridge, Dukinfield, and 
Mossley,’ drawn up by W. R. Deverell, Esq. Assis- 
tant Secretary, from returns obtained from the Secre- 
tury of the Master Spinners. 

The district in which this turn-out occurred, com- 
ises the towns of Ashton-under-Lyne, Staley- 

dge, Dukinfield, and Mossley, of which the total 
population, in 1831, was 50,7 

The class engaged in the turn-out, and with which 
it originated, was that of the operative cotton-spin- 
ners. The average amount of their weekly wages, 
y before the strike, and when the hands 


vere in fall work, was, on small wh » 248.3 large 


} wheels, 
wis led to hope that a more | 


In the district nearest to this in which the work- 
men turned out, the prices paid were lower than in 
the latter. In other districts they were higher. The 
masters, after instituting a full inquiry in all the 
spinning districts, and having held several meetings 
on the subject of wages, determined 3s, Sd. per 1000 
hanks to be a full average list price; and the equity 
of this determination is asserted to have been subse- 
quently proved by the fact that, six months aiter the 
termination of the strike, the price per 100 hanks 
fell to 3s. dd., at which it has continued to the pre- 
sent time. ‘The operatives demanded at first 4s. 2¢., 
and afterwards 4s. ld. per 1000. ‘The S ry here 
read the several proposals made by each party, and 
the correspondence which 
masters and the men. 

At Midsummer of 1830—that is, about five months 
previous to the commence: 
club, or union, of the s 
nearly the 


ecrek 


occurred between the 


nent of the turn-out, a 
wil 


ipposed to have 


spinners was formed, in wl 
whole of that class were s 
been enrolled, e 
motives of rear 

workmen. This 


er by their own consent, or from 


xeited by th 


e threat f their fellow 


inion a chairs 
man and a secretary, and its de: 
obtain an increase of wages; but, of its rules, its re- 
muneration of officers, and mode of operation, no- 
thing is known more than was incidentally and par- 
tially developed in the proceedings of the turn-out. 

The present strike apparentiy formed no part of 
any more extensive plan, but originated in this dis- 
trict ; however, if it were not commenced by dele- 
gates from Manchester, Glasgow, and ovver similar 
places, its promotion and extension were e certainly 
efiected by the agency of these emissaries. 

The ostensible cause of the strike was, with regard 


was conducted | by 


lared object was to 
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to the men, the demanding of an advance of wages, 
and their dictation of terms ; and, on the part of the 
masters, a refusal to comply, and determination to 
resist. 

Accordingly, on the 26th of November, 1830, the 
masters collectively gave notice, that, at the expira- 
tion of fourteen days from that date, their List Price 
would be adopted; and, consequently, on the 11th 
of December the turn-out commenced. 

"The strike prevailed almost universally throughout 
the district ; including 52 spinning establishments, 
and 1,386 spinners; while only 2 small concerns, and 
34 spinners, continued in employment. 

The total number of persons whose employments 
depended upon those of the workmen eng:ged in the 
strike, and who were consequently deprived of occu- 








pation during its continuance, was 15.708 ; consisting 


of 2,772 Piecers, from 9 to 18 years of age: Card- 
Room Hands, from 12 to 24 vears of age ; Winders, 
Warp: TS, Weavers; Females from the age of 12 to 
that of 24; Overlookers of each department ; Clerks, 
he Sn gy Mechanics, Dressers, Engineers,Gas- 
men, Carters, &c. &c. The average sum earned by 
each of these persons was 11s. 3d. per week. 


The value of buildings left useless, and of m: | 


chinery rendered inactive by the strike, is estimated | 
at 1,176,000/.. as deduced from a calculation on the 


number of mule spindles thrown out of operation— | 


namely, $31,912, 

By a similar mode of calculation, the amount of | 
floating capital of manufacturers and masters which, 
by the « strike. was rendered inactive, is estimated to 
have been 525 0002. 

Seme allowance was understood to have been 
made io the unemployed spinners during several 
weeks after the commencement of the strike; but it 
was discontinued, probably from the deficieney of 
funds, which were supplied by contributions from 
other districts. ‘The weekly, or total, amount of the 
sum distributed is not known, 

No public subscription was raised, nor was any 
money voted, from corporate or other funds, for the 
relief of distressed w ork people, ¢ luring the strike; but, 
towards its termination, parochial aid was granted, 


in cases of extreme destitution, to those only who | 


were not connected with any spinner’s family, but 


were thrown out of work by the refusal of the spin- | 


ners to commence work, 

Whether any new modes of employment were re- 
sorted to by the workpeople during the continuance 
of the turn-out, is not known. ‘They passed much 
of their time in forming large processions to various 
parts of the district, and to the towns of Oldham, 
Glossop, and Hyde, until proclamations were pla- 
carded by the magistrates, giving them a caution to 
desist; and when, afterwards, a numerous procession 
was moving from Ashton-under-Lyne to Staley- 
bridge, it was stopped and dispersed by the military. 

It was not noticed that any additional degree of 
sickness or mortality prevailed during the continuance 
of the strike, or subsequently occurred in consequence 
of it. The Manchester Infirmary, which is six miles 
distant from the nearest part of the district, is the 
only hospital to which the sick workpeople could re- 
sort; but no inerease of the number of its patients 
is known to have occurred, either during or atter the 
strike. 

In the streets the instances of drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct were not observed to be more 
numerous or worse than usual. 

Several atrocious acts of violence were committed 
by the turn-out party of workmen. ‘The lives of four 
masters were attempted, and one with fatal success. 
A proclamation was issued, offering 4007. reward for 
the detection of the party who shot at Mr. Howard, 
of Staley, through the window of his counting-house, 
in which two bullets were found, one of which had 
grazed Mr. Howard’scoat. A similar proclamation was 
issued, offering the same amount of reward, for the de- 
tection of the party who fired « gun through a window 
of the house of Mr. Kershaw, near Mossley, with the 
evident design of committing murder, from the fact 
that no less than six bullets were found in the room in 
which that gentieman and several of his family were 
sitting. Mr. Hilton, the master of one of the fifty- 
two establishments included in the strike, was also 
shot at about the same time; and the murder of Mr. 
Ashton, of Wemeth, near Hyde, with the execution 
in London of two men, who were convicted at Chester 


| only in August 1829. 
| that year, the amount of deposits was 500/. 15s. 6d. 











——_ 
for that murder, furnish three instances of the lo: loss | of the district, is considered to be in 1 the Very great 


of human life directly attributable to the strike. 
A considerable military force, for the preservation 


| of the peace, was stationed at Ashton-under-Lyne | 


and at Staley-bridge, where temporary barracks were 
erected ; and, i in aid of the police, a number of spe- 
cial constables were sworn in, Three police officers 
were also expressly sent into the district, by the 
Home Office, for the detection of the murderers of 

Mr. Ashton, and of those who made the violent 
attempts already noticed on other gentlemen, but it | 
does not appear that any success attended the endea- | 
vours of these officers. 





| loss of their business. 


No particular change in the habits of the work- | 


people was observable in consequence of the strike. 
For a short time during its continuance, and after its 
termination, a diminution was remarked in the at- 
tendance at schools of the children of parties engaged 


| in it. 


s Bank of the district was established 
On the 20th of November of | 


The Saving 


On the 20th of November 1830, it was 778/. 7s. 7}. 
On the 4th of January 1831, the receipts exceeded | 
the payments by 262.; and on the 20th of May 1831, 
the excess, on the side of receipts, was 175/.; so that | 
the strike appears to have had no influence upon the 
amount of its receipts: but, the fact is, that very 
few of the spinners of this district are depositors in 
the Savings Bank at Ashton, against which they 


| ments made therein are known to the masters. 


| entertain « prejudice, from a supposition that pay- | 


Those, 


| therefore, who resort to this mode of economy, prefer | 


making their deposits in the banks of Manchester 
and other distant towns, 
It is not known that the workpeople derived any 








ies, though it was a subject of report that they con- 
tracted debts toa considerable amount; and instances 
zre known of families owing each from 25/. to 302. 
In some few cases they have been able to pay off 
these debts, but generally not. 
The strike was so general and extensive, that the 
1asters were almost wholly deterred, 


plying the places of discontented workmen by new 
hands ; but the self-acting mule is considered to haye 
been introduced much more generally than it would 
have been had the strike not occurred. In most of 
the new mills it has since hecome commonly adopted, 
and it is now partially used even in the old mills. 
The strike terminated on the 19th of February 
1831, having continued ten weeks. A general want 
of the means of subsistence induced “the men to 
return to work, and in some instances they were 
urged by extreme destitution. Nearly the whole 


ment, and with the same masters whom they had left; 
but a small number of those who had been most ac- 
tive in the strike, were refused employment in the 
mills, and were obliged to have recourse to various 


which they had formerly been engaged. 
left the district. 
were those proposed on the 26th of November by 
the masters,—namely, 3s. 9d. per 1000 hanks. Very 
few new hands were engaged by the masters, for the 
reason already stated ; and the masters’ list price,— 
namely, 3s. 9d. per 1000 hanks, was paid to both old 
and new hands. 

The loss per week to the workmen was as follows: 
924 hands, at 24s, each per week ..£1,103 16 
462 hands, at 32s. each per week .. 739 2 


Few, if any, 





1,347 18 


15,708 card-room hands and others, at lls. 3d. 


Total weekly loss......:£10,683 13 

The loss per week to the masters is estimated thus: 
—Total capital per annum, 1,701,0007.; on which, 
say 10 per cent. profit per annum, is 170,1002. ; and 
per week, 53,2702, which is the loss per week to the 
masters, 

It is stated, that the difficulty of disposing of mills 
and machinery under the circumstances of a strike, 
has frequently been proved, by unsuccessiul attempts ; 
it being found impossible to sell them without a 
ruinous sacrifice. 

None of the masters failed in consequence of this | 





violence, from having recourse to any means for sup- | 


ance from Friendly, Benefit, or other Loan socie- | 
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by a dread of | 


| 


} occur 
| Peak Hill~and that a white calcareous b 
| the green sand of Style Hill. 


of them, on becoming willing to work, found employ- | 
| arrangement, 


other occupations inferior in emolument to those in | 


The terms on which they returned | 























































expenses inflicted on the masters, in addition to the 
During the strike various 
sums were collected from the proprietors of cach esta. 
blishment, in proportion to its number of spindle 
The total amount of these sums was 1,509/. 12s, 3¢. 
which, with the exception of a balance of 7/, ls. 64, 
remaining in the hands of the treasurer, was expended 
chiefly in the erection of tempor 
military, at Ashton and Staley-in 

On the conclusion of this } USSION arose 
upon the subject of this particular strike, and upon 
the committee’s mode of conducting the general jp. 
quiry. 

Mr. Rawson then communicated some informatiog 
from M. Quetelet, of Brus 
tion of the Atelicr de ¢ 
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| ence to the account of this establishmeit read befor 





the last meeting of the Society. 

The reading of a paper on the Statistics of Sweden, 
by Dr. Bisset Hawkins, was postponed till the nex 
mecting. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 13.-—Revy. William Whewell, P 
the chair. 

A paper was read, *On the Gools gy of the South. 
east of Devonshire,’ by Mr. R. A. C.J 

The district eseribed in oh memoir is i cluded 
within the Exe and the Dart, and the coast and the 
granitic region of Dartmoor. The formations of 
which it consists are arranged by Mr. Austen under 
two general heads, the first containing the deposits 
produced by actual causes; the second, those pro 
duced by causes in operation before the inost recent 
changes of level in land and sea, and including al 
the terti: wry, secondary vy, and transition strata. U 
the first of these divisions the author described the 
shingle, sand hills, estuary deposits, and peat bogs; 
but no details were given demanding particular no- 
| tice in a brief analysis of the paper. Among the 
tertiary formations, he included raised marine de. 
posits in estuaries, raised beaches, accumulations of 
water-worn in valleys, the coal deposit of 
Bovey, and the bed of angular chalk flints a 
in Haldon and Blackdown. In 
secondary formations, he stated, that the s 
of the chalk in the east of England exist also at 
Maynorst cliff—that detached masses of lower chalk 
among the superficial detritus as far west as 
od rests on 
for the 


resident, in 


sten, F. 











rocks 
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aeseri 











lie showed, 


first time, that the green sand flanks the a 
Bovey, and probably fornis the lining of that li 
the 





basin. In noticing the structure of new red 
sandstone, he stated, that the chief divisions of 
the formation present the following geographical 

proceeding from east to west:—I, 
Maris, with gypsum as far as Sidmouth; 2, Sand 
stone from that town to a little beyond Dawlish; 4, 
Shingle and conglomerate to the western boundary of 
the formation, the pebbles, derived from the adjacent 
older rocks, increasing in size towards the edge of 
the deposit ; and from this distribution, he inferred, 
that the conglomerate marks the original shore of the 











| sea in which the new red system was deposited, the 


| tance 


| The different groups of “shales, 


each, per week 8.835 15 | glomerates were briefly described ; also their mineral 


sandstone, the fine detritus carried to a certain dis 
from it; and the marl, the mud diffused 
through the water, and conveyed to a still greater 
distance. The culmiferous or carboniferous strata 
of South Devonshire he included among the secon 
dary formations, agreeably to the previous arrange 
ment of Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison. 
sandstones, and cone 


contents. Tin and copper are found beneath Ash 
burton Down and near Christow ; lead occurs in the 
same parishes , and iron ore is ‘coutained in large 
quantities in the shale. Where the strata ave lm 
contact with the granite, they are much altered, and 
occasionally ghana with small garnets. Rem in 
of plants are rarely discovered, but impressions of 
Calamites have been noticed, and minute portions 








| of vegetable matter occur in some of the beds o 


| 


strike ; and its principal injurious effect on the trade | abounding with stems of encrinites. 


sandstone. 

The transition system was shown to present the 
following great subdivisions: —1. Limestone of 4 
dirty red colour, coarsely laminated structure, all 


This formation 
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3 Jocally termed Rag Limestone, and occurs in the 
Forest of Denbury. 2. Shale. 3. The great lime- 


sone of Newton Bushel and Torquay, containing 
numerous corals and shells. 
and sandstones, gencrally red. 


4. Argillaceous slates 

This deposit is of 
yast thickness, and is, in some places, worked for 
roofing slate: it also incloses strata of a peculiar 
limestone. 5. Lowest band of limestone. To this 
hed was assigned the limestone between Staper Hill 
and Bickington ; between Goodstone, Ashburton, 
and Buckiustleigh, that of Chudleigh; and Mr. 
Austen is of opinion that the limestone at the base 
of Great Haldon may be of the same age. 

The igneous rocks were stated to consist of granite, 
porphyry, and trap; and Mr. Austen fally adopted 
the views of Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison 
respecting the granite of Dartmoor being more recent 
than the coal measures. He stated, also, that he had 
found veins of granite penetrating the same strata 
at Higher Alway and Lower Alway, near Bovey. 
The trap dyke of Wear was described in detail, and 
shown to be more recent than the chalk, because 
fissures in the limestone, traversed by the dyke, con- 
tain fragments of that formation charged with man- 
ganese—an effect produced by the intrusion of trap 
throughout this part of Devonshire. ‘The porphyry 
near Exeter was proved to be more ancient than 
the new red sandstone, because it contributed largely 
to the formation of the conglomerates of the new 
red sandstone. The paper concluded with a series 
of remarks respecting the disturbances which have 
affected the district, and the phenomena by which, 
the author is of opinion, therelative geological periods 
at which the dislocations took place may be deter- 
mined. 

Jan. 3.—The President in the chair. 

A paper was read, ‘On the Geological Relations 
of North Devon,’ by Mr. Weaver, F.G.S, 

The object of this communication was to substan- 
tiate the views taken by Professor Sedgwick and Mr. 
Murchison relative to the coal strata of Bideford 
and the adjacent districts being the representative of 
the true coal measures of England, and not a portion 
of the transition system. 

The geological structure of the country, and the 
nineral characters of cach formation, were minutely 
described ; and Mr. Weaver proved, by the order of 
superposition, the dip of the strata, and the uncon- 
formity of the carboniferous strata to the older rocks, 
that those geologists were right in placing the coal 
heds of North Devon at the top of the series, and in 
separating them from the more ancient formations of 
that part of England. ; 

In conclusion, the author dwelt upon the necessity, 
in determining the geological constitution ofa county, 
ofattending to mineral composition as well as to re- 
lative position and organie remains, instead of re- 
stricting attention to one of these distinctions. 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 17 and 22.—On both occasions the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, President, in the chair. 
Sir H. Lijlis, Seeretary, resumed the reading of Mr. 
Holmes’s copy of the MS. tract ‘On the History of 
the Love of Henry IV., of France, for the Princesse 
de Conde.” The paper will yet occupy two or more 
evenings of the Society. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 17._W. B. Bayley, Esq. in the chair—Col. 
Briggs called the attention of the meeting to three 
magnificent portraits of Sir Robert Sherley, his wife 
the Lady Theresia, and his brother Sir Anthony, 
thich, with a bust of Sir Anthony, had been very 
liberally entrusted to the Society by Lord Western, 
into whose possession they had fallen by the con- 
nexion of his family with that of the Sherleys. Col. 
Briggs said he had prepared a paper, giving a sketch 
of the romantic history of the Sherleys, but as the 
time did not admit of its being read at length, he 
would select such portions of it as he thought would 
be interesting, both from their uncommon purport, 
and as illustrating the difference in the habits and 
manners of the Persians of the time of Shah Abbas 
fom those of the present day. We can only allude 
© a small portion of the interesting details commu- 
licated to the mecting. Sir Thomas Sherley’s ad- 
tentures against the infidels, savouring, it must be 
confessed, more of the pirate than the warrior, though 
utheir progress successful, terminated in his being 


taken prisoner by the Turks, in an unprovoked attack 
| upon the island of Millo, in 1602. The avarice of 
| his captors, who hoped to get a large ransom for 
| their prisoner, saved his life; but he was kept in the 
| closest confinement for nearly four years, when he 
was liberated at the intercession of James the First. 
The other brothers, Sir Anthony and Sir Robert, 
who both resided in Persia, were the chief subjects 
of the paper read. Sir Anthony was born in 1655; 
he gained some laurels in the wars of the low coun- 
tries, and in 1599 was dispatched to Persia to urge 
Shah Abbas to unite with the princes of Christen- 
dom against the increasing power of the Turks, and 
to open a commercial intercourse between the two 
countries. His journey through Turkish Arabia, and 
his account of the customs of the people, show that 
country to be very little altered from that period 
until the recent reforms of the reigning sultan. The 
same intolerant barbarity of the people, and op- 
pression of the soldiery were noticed by him as by 
modern travellers. The passage down the Euphrates 
from Bir was the same as that made by Col. Chesney, 
and his description of the manners and costume of 
the Arabs would suit the present day, with the ex- 
ception of the cap, which, as described by him, is 
now worn only by the Kurds. After an attempt on 
the part of the Porte to seize his person, Sir Anthony 
reached Persia in safety, and was very favourably 
received by Shah Abbas, who was well disposed to- 
wards Christians, in consequence, it is supposed, of 
the influence exercised over him by the Christian 
ladies of his harem. Sir Anthony soon became a 
favourite with Shah Abbas, who called him “the 
friend of his soul,” and treated him like a brother, 
and after some time depnted him as Ambassador to 
Queen Elizabeth, with letters to the sovereigns of 
Enrope, calling upon them to make war against the 
Turks. He arrived in England in September 1601, 
























was well received by the Queen, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded on his mission to other European courts, 
Ife eventually died in Spain, in the year 1650. Sir 
Robert Sherley accompanied his brother to Persia in | 
1599, and remained there when his brother returned 

to England. He distinguished himself in a battle 

between the Persians and Turks, in 1605. On this | 
occasion he took thirty chiefs prisoners, whom he 
offered in exchange for his brother Thomas, then a 
prisoner in Constantinople, but without success ; the 
thirty prisoners were put to death. On the next 
day a larger number of prisoners were taken, of whom 
sixty were reserved, and a similar offer made to the 
Turks, but also without success. In 1608 or 9 he 
was sent to Europe on a mission similar to that of 
his brother. On this occasion he was accompanied 
by his wife, the Lady Theresia, a Circassian, and 
sister of one of the queens of Shah Abbas. She 
was delivered of a child in England, who was bap- 
tized by the name of Henry, from that of the prince, 
who, with the Queen of James, were sponsors at the 
ecremony. Thislady died many years afterwards at 
Rome, but it is not recorded what became of the 
child. Sir Robert remained in England about a 
year and then returned to Persia. In 1623 he was 
again sent asambassador to this country ; and it was 
on this occasion that the celebrated dispute occurred 
touching the taking off his turban in the presence of 
the king. This Sir Robert consented to do, after 
much resistance, provided he were permitted to 
resume it immediately : “a concession,” says Wick- 
quefort, “for which Shah Abbas might correctly 
have taken off his head.” The memoir then alluded 
to the arrival of another ambassador from Shah Ab- 
bas, who came to England with powers to degrade 
and recall Sir Robert, who was probably the victim 
of enemies at the Persian court. At an investigation 
into the reality of his pretensions, the new ambas- 
sador behaved with great violence, and actually 

knocked Sir Robert Sherley down. At a subsequent 
interview with the king, he also showed much rude- 
ness, After many disputes, the two rivals and Sir 
Dormer Cotton, ambassador from England to Persia, 
sailed in the same ship together, and on the passage 
the rival ambassador died. Sir Robert appears 
never to have recovered his influence at the Persian 
court. Shah Abbas could not be prevailed upon to 
say whether he had authorized his ambassador to 
act as he did or not, and the mystery of Sherley’s 
recall has never been cleared up. The unpleasant- 








ness of Sir Robert’s situation preyed upon his mind; | 


he was seized with apoplexy soon after his arrival 
in Persia, which terminated his existence in June 
1627. Independently of the portraits of the Sher- 
leys, was a Persian picture which had puzzled all 
those to whom its owner, Lord Western, had showed 
it. Col. Briggs explained it to be a representation 
of the interior of a hath for females, and, from the 
costumes of the women, evidently Christians. He 
stated, however, that the picture itself is a composi- 
tion which does not exist in reality, for the ceremo- 
nies of preparation for entering the [amani, and 
performing the toilette after the bath, and those of 
the interior, are exhibited as being performed in one 
and the same apartment, which it seems is incorrect ; 
and from the temperature of the interior, which is in 
reality a steam bath of 102° F., an attempt to dress 
in such a place would be attended with the greatest 
inconvenience, znd a sudden exposure to the external 
air would prove highly dangerous. 

Owing to the state of the weather the niceting was 
very small, and it was resolved, that Lord Western be 
requested to allow the pictures to remain till after 
the next mecting, on the 3rd of March. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
Annual General Meeting.—Joshua Field, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair.—The Report presented by the 
Council contained matter of much interest to the 
profession. The Bye-Laws of the Socicty have been 
revised, to render them consistent with the provisions 
of the Charter, and with the language therein em- 
ployed ; to give a more decided character of organi- 
zation to the Institution by a better classification of 
the individuals composing it, and to render the 
qualification of the classes more distinct, definite, and 
consistent with the general objects of the Institution, 
The useless and merely nominal distinction betwixt 
Members and Corresponding Members has been 
removed. ‘The qualifications also for admission into 
the class of Associates were very ill defined; the 
whole rising generation of Engineers, or future 
Members, being included in this class ; it was thereby 
rendered devoid of the distinct character which it 
ought to possess, The creation of a new class under 


ENGINEERS. 

































































| the term Graduates, will, it is expected, afford the 


means of that classification which was so much to be 
desired. In this class will be enrolled those who, 
either as pupils or assistants to Engineers, are quali- 
fying themselves for the practice of the profession, 
and are attaining to that degree of experience and 
knowledge which, in the opinion of at least ten of 
the general body, with the concurrence of the Coun- 
cil, will entitle them to be enrolled in the class of 
Members. ‘The class of Associates will, it is ex- 
pected, in future cousist of men of experience and 
eminence in pursuits connected with the practice of 
the Civil Engineer. By the assistance and co-opera- 
tion of this class, the bounds of knowledge in the 
infinite variety of subjects which come under the 
attention of the Engineer will be enlarged, and thus 
that which the talents and resources of one could 
not attain may be readily attained by the co-opera- 
tion of many engaged in similar, pursuits. The 
existence of a class of Honorary Members, consisting 
of Engineers of foreign countries, and of others 
illustrious for their attainments in science, and ex- 
perience in matters connected with the profession of 
the Engineer, enables the Institution to connect 
itself with the names of those of every country who 
shed a lustre on the profession, or on science in 
general. Thus it is conceived that the Institution 
has been more adapted to the wants of the present 
generation ; and as it was the wants of society which 
first called it into existence, so mity it reasonably he 
expected that the continuance of those wants will 
keep it in a state of progression, improvement, and 
adaptation. The attention of the Council has also 
been directed to the publication of another volume of 
the Transactions ; and the work is in so forward a 
state, that the publication may be expected before 
the close of the present session. The Council have 
also to congratulate the Institution on the completion 
of the Telford Prize Medals. ‘This specimen of Mr. 
Wvyon’s skill, with the head of Telford on the ob- 
verse, and the Menai Bridge on the reverse, was 
completed last year, and the following medals have 
been presented :— 

A Gold Medal to John Timperley, for his MS. account of 

the Hull Docks. 
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The Silver Medal to each of the following— 

To John Macneill, Member, for his Canal Boat experi- 
ments. 

To James M. 
Lary Bridge. 

To Michael A. Borthwick, Associate, for his account of 
Iron Piling. 

To Benedetto Albano, Associate, for his account of the 
bridge at Turin. 

To Peter Barlow, Jun. for his paper on Lock Gates. 


Rendell, Member, for his account of the 


The following gentlemen were elected as officers 
for the ensuing year:— 

Council,— James Walker, ~. »F.R.S., President ; 
William Cubitt, Esq., r a » Bryan Donkin, Esq., 
F.R.S., Joshua Field, Esq., ERS Henry R. Pal- 
mer, Esq., F.RS., Vice-President Francis Bramah, 
Esq., J. K. Brunel, Esq., F.R.S., William Carpmael, 
Esq., Lieut. Denison, R.E., Joseph Locke, 
George Lowe, Esq., F.R.S., John Macneill, Esq., 
W. A. Provis, Esq., James Simpson, Esq., Robert 
Stephenson, 1 ag sig A. Ifankey, Esq. 
Auditors.—F. J. Dent, Esq., William Simpson, Esq. 
Secretary.—T. Webster, mo. M.A. 

Jan. 9.—W. Cubitt, Esq. V.P., in 
paper by W. Cotton, Esq. 
Improvements in Rope 
author states that Captain Huddart’s attention was 
directed to the subject in consequence of the exter- 
nal yarns of a ship’s cable constantly breaking, owing 
to the extra str 








Esq., 





the chair._A 
*On Captain Huddart’s 


Machinery,’ was read. The 








experienced in the process of 
twisting, the yarns being all originally of. the same 
length. aptain Iluddart’s improvements in the 
rope machinery are of such a nature as to 5 to all 
the yarns an increased length in proportion to the 
distance of the yarn from the centre of the strand, 
and to the angle at which they are laid. The paper 
contains some interesting historical notices respecting 
the works at Limehouse, and was accompanied by 
several pieces of strand to illustrate the for 
principles. 

A paper by Thomas Wicksteed, giving an 
of his recent experiments on some engines in Corn. 

wall, was then read. In one case the result obtained 
io an e xperims ont was nearly one hundred and three 
million pounds of water raised and delivered one 
foot high by ninety-four pounds of coal. This, how- 
ever, does not express the duty of the engine, but 
merely the work done, the reé duty being that eal- 
culated from the number of strokes, the conteuts of 
the plunger, and the height of the atmospheric 
column, without any allowance for le: ce, <A cal- 
culation of the power of the engine from the mean 
pressure of the steam on the piston being made on 
the principle that the pressure of steam is inversely 
as the space occupied, it appears that the steam 
being cut off at one-sixth of the stroke, and the tem- 
perature in the jacket being fully kept up by a free 
communication with the boiler, when the duty is one 
hundred and eighteen milli ns, about ninety-four 
millions was to be allowed for the friction. Two 
tables were subjoined, the one showing the gradual 
improvements of the steam-engine during a period of 
sixty-six yvears,and the other the average duty of 
engines in Cornwall for rears 1835 and 1836 ; and, on 
the authority of Mr. John Taylor, it appears from a 
comparison of the water raised and the consumption 
of coals from the year 1799 to 1828 that 
been a saving on the he of the diffe 
proportional t i ovements 
been made during these perio: 
the engines. 
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President in the chair.—A paper 
on Locomotive Engines, by Eas a Woods, was 
read. This paper contains an account of the alter- 
ations which were soon found necessary in the first 
engines used on the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
vay. These consisted principally in strengthening 
every part of the engine, and the conse quent increase 
in the weight was such that it became necessary to 
re-lay the whole line with stronger rails, and, as a 
temporary provision, to add a third pair of wheels 
behind the fire-box. The author then details certain 
necessary conditions in the structure of locomotives, 
and the means adopted to obviate the rocking motion 
and the unsteadiness arising from lateral undulations. 
With respect to the ohje ctions urged against the use 
of six-wheeled carriages, he observes that the adhe- 
sion, though less, is sufficient t, and that the additional 
. weight does not exceed two hundred weight, or pro- 
duce a diminution in traction amounting to more 
than one two-hundredth of the whole; and that the 

















additional strain and friction on passing curves may | 


be entirely obviated. He then describes the distri- 
bution of the whole weight of the engines on the 
wheels, which weight, on the average, amounts to 
eleven and a half tons. 


A paper on Improvements in Water-wheels, by | 


Isaac Dodds, was then read. 
the adoption of two air vessels, forming the sides or 
water guides to the wheel, by which the wheel should 
be raised or lowered with the view of lessening the 
evil produced by the back-water. These air vessels 
heing properly ballasted, any required dip may be 
given to the wash-boards ; and the race is so adapted 
that the dam head m: vw be raised in 
portion as the hack-water. 

A paper, by F. W. Simms, upon the construction 
of Flat Roofs by Earthenware Pots, was read. Mr. 
Simms details the construction of the 


The author suggests 








roof of the 
Manutention de Vivres de la Guerre, quai de Billy, 
Paris, which is formed of cylindrical earthenware 
pots, about nine inches long and five inches in dia- 
meter, and is entirely free from timber, the exterior 
of the roofs formed being cozted with the asphaltic 
mastic. Mr. Simms details some facts illustrative 
of the great strength of the roofs thus constructed, 
One of the pots employed, and specimens of the 
asphaltic mastic in its manufactured state, were pre- 
sented to the meeting, and Mr. Simms entered into 
a description of the manufacture and component parts 
of the asphaltic. Itisused for the street pavements, 
for the floors of the uttoirs and barracks, 
possesses great durability, is impervious to moisture, 
and partially elastic; it may, with no impropriety, 
be termed a mineral leather. 

















Entomovocicat Socirtry.—Jan. 22.—J. F. Ste- 
phens, Esq. President, in the chair—This was the 
Anniversary Meeting of the Society, at which the 
election of the Council and officers for the ensuing 
year took place ; after which, the President delivered 
an address upon the progress and prospects of the 
Society, congratulating the members on its steady 
increase and gradual advancement. This address, 
at the request of the members present, has since 
been printed for distribution. The Treasurer, like- 
wise, gave a report of the finances of the Socicty, 
and various other routine business was transacted. 

Feb. 5.—J. F. Stephens, Esq., who had been re- 
elected President, in the chair.—Donations of nu- 
merous Entomological works, by English and foreign 
authors, were announced, as well as specimens of 
minute Hymenoptera from F. Walker, Esq. M. 
Louis Agassiz and Mr, Evans were elected members. 
Various collections of insects recently formed were 
exhibited, including a fine selection of North Ameri- 
‘an Coleoptera, obtained from the raw turpentine by 
Mr. Shipster, and a selection of East Indian insects 
a a new Paussus and Diopsis), made by 

Captain Downes, in Neemuck. The only paper 
read was the conclusion of Mr. George Newport’s 
elaborate paper ‘On the Uses of the Antenne of 
Insects,’ at the conclusion of which the author gave 
a verbal account of some recent «anatomical investi- 
gations which he had made, and which confirmed 
Treviranus’ views as to the existence of a distinct 
membrane near the base of the antenna, which had 
been regarded as analogous to the tympanum of the 
higher animals. These observations led to an ex- 
tended discussion. 

A committee has been appointed to report on the 
merits of the Prize Essays received by the Socicty, 
on the subject of the Athalia Centifolie ; and the 
subject selected for the Essays of the next year is 
the Agrotis Segetis, a species of moth, the larva or 
grub of which is equally destructive to turnips, by 
devouring the turnip itself. 














Boranicat Sociery.—Feb. 16,—J. E. Gray, Esq. 
F.R.S., President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
‘On Hybridity in Ferns, by M. Martens, of Brus- 
sels. There had been cultivated for some time in 
one of the greenhouses of the Botanical Garden at 
Louvain, two beautiful species of ferns, the Gymno- 
gramme chrysophylla (Spr.), and the Gymnogramme 
colomelanos (KKaulf), two species very distinct from 
ach other. These two species were placed near to 
each other, and there was not any other species of 
fern in the greenhouse. The gardener, wishing to 
increase the Gymnogramme chrysophylla, sowed the 
sporules with great care in several small pots under 


the same pro- | 





| glasses, These sporules came up very plentifully, 


but, instead of finding ferns like the mother plant, 
they furnished, with two or three exceptions, fems 
the forms of which partook of the characters of both 
species insucha manner as to be intermediate between 
those of Gymnogramme chrysophylla and Gym 
gramme colomelanos, and more strongly resembled the 
latter than the former, which may with propriety be 
termed the parent. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Westminster Medical Society ...... Fight. p.y, 
Geographical Society .....e++00++-.Nine, 
British Architects ...........ee0+e0+ Eight, 
URoyal Academy (Se ulpture) . as. 

( Zoological Society, (Sci. Business)..} p- 
Institution of Civil Engineers.... d 
Medico-Chirurgical Society......... p- Eight, 
Society of Ra cduceisccesseaases 4 p. Seven, 
Royal Society. . p- Light. 
Zoological Society, en. "Busine ss) Three, 

Tuvr.- Society of Antiquaries.............. Eight. 

{ Medico-Chirurgical Society (Anniv.) Eight. 
Royal Ac ademy (Painting) 2.2.2.0. bk ight. 

{ Botanical So 

Royai Institution . 

Lomitholog ical Society 


Sat. 
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This Evening, The 
One Act ot 

On M nog 
Cha 


tY ANNE; am 

ke ANUBE. 

THE “THI! tb. (Duke of Glo'ster, Mr. 
MOUNTAIN SYLIVH. 


cov rE NT G -ARD tN. 
Mele WONDE R; r which TITE IRISH AM. 
THE OMNIBL s, (being for the Benetit of 
— BA 
y, KING LEAR; wit 
“will perform 3 2 id JOAN Of ue 
s THE LADY. OF LYONS; 
h & Co. Mr. Power.) 


This Evening, 
BASSADOK 


" a F ARCH, in which Mr. Power 
and MACKINTOSH & 


P THIRD CLASSICAL SOTREE. 
On . the HANOVER-sQuARE Rooms, 
. y ve the honour to perform Hummel’s 
crand Septetto ‘with Messrs. Lindley, Puzzi, Barret, Sedlatzek, 
Lyon, and Anfossi; Beet ‘sgrand Variations on Handel's 
‘See the con H and bg seer 
with Mr. 1 ic 


amu 
10s. 6d. 
Collard, 
Regent’s-park. 





ramer & Co; 
cheles, 3, € Shostes-siian, 
Qvartett Concerts.—Mr. Blagrove and _ his 

— began their season on Thursday, with an ad. 
able programme: it comprized Haydn’s lovely 
poco tt (No. 1, Op. 76), Beethoven's trio (No. 1, 

Op. 70)—of all his trios, our favourite,—Spohr’s 
double quartett (Op. 87), and Ries’s quartett (N 0. 3 
Op. 70). We have purposely forsaken the order of 
performance, to say a word concerning this last work. 
Often as we have wished to hear more of Ries’s 
music than it is the fashion to give, according to the 
circular principle of selection too commen among 
our musicians—we have always felt that no composer 
was more unequal; and that, whether to please the 
many, or to content the few by his means, great 
judgment, as well as research, was required. Thus, 
the quartett produced on Thursday, though very 
clever—in parts very original—is by no means the 
best specimen which could have been chosen. Let 
us recommend to our friends the violinists his quartett 
in A minor,—which, in its wildness, and passion, and 
contrast, is perfect of its kind ;—his quintett in D 
minor, yet more admirable; and his pianoforte trio 
in c minor, which is one of the most effective works 
knowa to us. While on the chapter of recommen- 
dation, we may inquire why Beethoven’s quintetts 
are so little played; and where, in particular, is that 
noble work with ‘The Storm’ finale? This Quartett 
Concert, besides being suggestive in its selections, 
was no less so in its performance. Mr. Blagrove 8 
greatly improy ed since we last met him—he has 
gained expression, and breadth, and fire, though the 
former was still, in somewise, wanting in the Adagio 
of Haydn's quartett, where many notes might have 
been made to talk, which, in his hands, said nothing. 
The consequence of his improvement is general ac- 
cession of power to the three led by him. “Mr. Lucas, 
too, seems individually to have gained within the 
twelvemonth. We mast not let Mr. W. 8. Bennett 
escape unpraised for his pianoforte part in Beetho- 
ven’s trio. The vocal music was excellent. Miss 
Masson's singing of Purcell’s * Delirious Lady’ is the 
most admirable piece of singing wherewith the Eng- 
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lish profession can, at present, , delight u us—as s deli. 
ily finished in execution, as it is fearlessly dra- 
matic in conception: her other song was a very 
expressive canzonet, by Ries. 
also, a romance by ‘Tomaschek, infinitely superior to 
nine-tenths of the concert ditties we are doomed to 
hear; and a canzonet, by Mr. W. 8. Bennett, in 
which he was encored, 





Covent Garven.—T'wo new pieces have been 
produced here, both importations from the French 
sage. The first—* The Black Domino,’—is hardly 
orth mentioning, because it has been turned to the 
jcht about before our turn to write about it has 
arrived. We were not surprised at its failure, but 
we were surprised that it was produced at all; 
and for “ two s:fficient reasons :” firstly, because the 
music of no opera from the Opéra Comique, at Paris 
(charming as most of them are there), has ever met 
vith more than moderate success here; and secondly, 
because the various versions of the drama, previously 
acted at the Olympic, Adelphi, and St. James's, had 
distinctly shown that there was an inherent and un- 
conquerable dulness about it. The more elaborate 
and solid works of the Grand Opera, at Paris, occa- 
sionally tell well upon our stage,—but the light 
garkling productions of the Feydeau are too delicate 
for transplanting; and even if they would bear it, 
the peculiar neatness and elegance, both in the sing- 
ing and acting, invariably to be met with in the 
leading performers of that theatre, would seek in 
vain for echoes here. The other novelty is a farce 
(by Mr. Kenney, we believe), called * Mackintosh 
and Co.’, the French original of which is ‘ Moireau et 
Compagnie.” In this little piece,—which is remark- 
ably well acted by Mr. Bartley, Mr. Power, and Mrs. 
W. Clitiord,—_the author has once again put forth 
his powers of humorous dialogue in all their former 
rigour, and his dramatic experience tells with ex- 
cellent effect in its management. We must, how- 
ever, seriously protest against the repulsive nature 


of the plot. 








Avrrrui.—A very amusing farce, called ‘ Rifle 
Maneuvres,”’ was produced here on Monday, and, as 
a matter of course, was very well received. Mr. 


Selby, who wrote it, hes taken good measure both of 





hisactors and his audience, and broad fun prevails 
throughout. Hehas been justly praised, in all the 
papers, for the general merits of his production, and 
wjustly blamed, in some of them, for certain repre- 
hensible indecencies, which we find, upon inquiry, 
vere the voluntary effusions of the actor, who so far 
forgot himself as to utter them. Mr. Selby has 
shown great forbearance, in submitting, in silence, to 
the groundless charge thus made against him. 





MISCELLANEA 

Meteorology.—[" To the Editor of the Atheneum.J—Sm, 
\s meteorology is a science, the pro; gress of which mai 
lepends on the accumulation of observed phenomena, 
trust it will not be uninteresting to the readers of the Atle 
weum to lay before them a few of the most remarkable ob- 
ervations lately recorded by the self-registering anemo- 
uéter and rain gauge,a short account of which appeared in 
Xo. 516 of your journal, and which has, for some time, been 

muse at the Birmingham Philosophical Institution. In the 
violent gale from the south- west, which happened on 
Monday, December 18, 1837, and which continued, with but 
litle intermission, for’ fourteen hours, the anemometer re- 
tistered the highest force of the wind sixteen pounds and a 
talf on the square foot, which is equal to a velocity of 
arly sixty miles an hour. The greatest force of the wind 
appened at 20 min. before 7 p.m. This gale was exceeded 
n Wednesday, December 20, the greatest force of the wind 
mthat day being trrenty-one pounds and a half on the square 
hot. This took place at a quarter before 1 p.m.; and at 
ipm. it again attained a force of twenty pounds on the 
quare foot. It may be noticed, that the highest tempe- 
ture indicated by the external thermometer during the 
nonth of December happened on this day—it was 55° Fah., 
iad was attained a few minutes before 1 o'clock, or about 
the same time that the most violent gust of wind i 
tered. On the 2nd of January last there was m 
fom the S.S.E.—the instrument registered a force of six- 
ten pounds on the square foot. On the 9th of the present 
nonth (February), at half-past 11 A.M., the direction of the 
tind changed from S.8.E to N.N.W. within the space of 
fifteen minutes, and the barometer began rapidly to rise, 
ad the thermometer to fall. The barometer, at 9 A.M., 
%ood at 28.14 inches, (lower than it had ever been since 
teervations were taken at the Philosophical Institution) — 
the greatest foree of the wind was five pounds and a half.— 
‘* the 12th, the wind changed from W.N.W. to E : 
vithin three-quarters of an hour, beginning at 5 min. before 
“a.a.—there was no action upon the barometer. On the 
bth, the wind blew violently from the ES, at half-past 
iPM. one gust reached eight pounds and a half pressure, 


























Herr Kroff sung, | 


| instrument. 


when the wind immediately changed to N.N. - and on the 
16th there was much wind from the E—at 10 min. before 2 
p.M. the force amounted to eighteen pounds and a half.—I 
shall offer no comment on these facts: the British Associa- 
tion have voted a sum for the erection of the anemometer 
at Plymouth, and Mr. eee very nearly completed the 
If another werS erected on the northern part 
of the island, and several others in distant situations, judi- 
ciously chosen, on the continents of Europe and America, a 
comparison of the results might, in a few years, furnish im- 
portant information respecting the laws which regulate the 
force and direction of the aerial currents, and their influ- 
ence on temperature, humidity, &e. 
Lam, &e., 
Birmingham, Feb. 17, 1838. WiLuiaM Ick, 

Curator of the Birm. Phil. Institution. 
Preservation of Grain.—The apparatus lately in- 
vented by M. Vallery for the preservation of grain, 
has been examined by a committee of the French 
Academy of Sciences, and met with approbation. 
M. Vallery’s objects have been, first, to be able to 
make a given space contain four times as much corn 

as it would hold, according to the usual method 
packing. Secondly, to stir the grain with the most 
perfect facility, without requiring an entrance into 
the apparatus. Thirdly, to pass a current of air 
across the mass of corn while it is in motion, and 
make every grain feel its influence. Fourthly, to 
preserve the grain from rats, &c., and also from 
insects. Fifthly, to prevent the insects which 
have been driven out, from returning to the corn. 
Sixthly, to keep the corn in a perfectly healthy state. 
Seventhly, to preserve the corn in the dampest 
periods, and even to dry it when it has been acciden- 
tally wetted with water. Eighthly, to restore the 
skin of old corn to such a degree of softness, as will 








re sn 





damp air through it ; and lastly, to pres rall as 
well as large portions with the greatest economy. 
The apparatus intended by M. Vallery to fulfil 
these conditions is, a hollow cylinder of wood, 
turning horizontally on its axis. The grain, when put 
into it, does not entirely fill the cylinder, that it may 
likewise turn upon itself. A ventilator, with centri- 
fugal force, is placed at one of the extremities, and 
this ventilator, by aspiring the air contained with the 
erain inthe eylinder, forces the externa! air through it. 
The action of the ventilator is combined will the 
rotation of the cylinder, and the successive move- 





air into every portion. The ribs of the cylinder are 
pierced with holes, which not only give entrance to 
air, but serve as issues for the insects which i 





canvas covers the whole, in order to prevent any 
insects from falling into the apparatus from the roof, 
when it happens to be at rest. The experiments 


eflicacy, and the committee sum up their conclusions 
ing, that this moveable, isolated, and ventilated 
y, frees the corn from the insects contained 
in it at the time of stowing it away, entirely shields 
the grain from after destruction by opposir 
surmountable barrier to fresh insects, prevents fer- 
mentation by the current of air which visits every 
portion, is rp bape of imparting humidity when 
too dry ; and, by making it sufficiently dry, renders it 
capable of being packed into a smaller space. 

M. Gaimard.—M. Gaimard has been appointed, 
by the French government, to a new scientific expe- 
dition. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, are to he 
the scenes of his researches; and he is parti 
desired to bring back rocks of 
Sweden and Norway, 2 series of trilobites, fragments 
of the rocks of Lapland, skeletons of the Narwhal 
and the elk, and the heads of bears. 
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specimens of the 


Crystallization.—M. Gaudin, who has been making 
minerals, has submitted to the Academy of Sciences 
some stalactites of carbonate of lime, which have been 
produced ina month: he has also sueceeded in making 
microscopic glasses of melted rock crystal, which 
answer perfectly well, and magnify 250 times. 

Van Diemen’s Land.—Some years since the pri- 
soner population, compared with the free, was as 
thirty to one ; but at present in Van Diemen’s Land 
it is as six to one. This is easily accounted for: 
there are very few marriages between prisoners, 
whereasit is otherwise with those who enjoy freedom ; 


colonies are for the most part very prolific, so that 
every year the disproportion between the two classes 





becomes greater.—Hobart Town Courier. 





make it proper for grinding, by passing a current of 


ment of all the grain facilitates a thorough action of 


turbed by the motion of the grain; a light roof of 





already made with this machinery have proved its } 
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- ADVERTISEMENTS 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
XZ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that. on the 16th July, 
1838, PREMIUMS of trom FIVE to TE NGI S EACH wil 
be xiven for the best DES SIN ile to the fol- 
lowing Branches of oe ation, viz., Silk, 
Pape reha ging, Jew Nery, © arpetin Architectural Ornament, 
Carving, Glass, Porce The Competitors must 
have studied at least three months in the School at Somerset 
House.—Particulars to be learnt at the School 


rr, ATE EDUCATION.—A Graduate of 
long expe rience in Tuition, residing in the Neighbourhood 
of the Regent's Park, receives Six Pupils, to whom he under- 
takes to giv esy stematic and efficient Instruction in the Classic Ss, 
Mathem: Spe 's, History, and the other Branches of a liberal Edu- 
cation. actory references will be given. Address (post 
paid) to x .. Messrs. Taylor & W alton’ 3 U Jpper Gowe r-street. 


ORIVATE PUPIL.—A Vacancy for a Puri. 
preparing for College, or his Profession in Life, is now 
“nin the Family of a wN arried Clergyman, residing Eleven 
les from London : he can offer the most satisfactory Refer- 
to Noblemen and Gentlemen, whose sons have been 
under his care; the number of his Pupils does not exceed five 
orsix. Letters to be addressed to the Rev. R. H., Post Office, 
. ham, Surrey. 


f, ONS. LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, 

f ‘Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Franc ris,” and * The First 
Italian Reading Book,’ informs the nobility, gentry, and heads 
of schools, that he has numerous app ications from English, 
French, and German GO {NiSSES, Tutors, and ‘Toachers, in 
eve Ty prance a of k:ducation, in want of ‘SITUATIONS, Apply to 
F. De P ‘Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


NSTITUTION tor thee ADVANCEMENT 
the ARTS and PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Regent-street, 
and 5, Cavend quare, 

The Committee of this Institution have the satis faction to 
announce t ¢ ready to rec -eive interesting Models and 
Works of 2 ‘xhibition. The Institution will open early 
in the Month of April. : 

‘PO THE BOOKSE EL LING TRADE —A Per- 

son of considerable Experience in the Wholesale Trade, 
would be glad of an hp AGE with any respectable 
House. either in the Row, 1y other part of London. Ad- 
dress xX No. 18, Brownlow- attest, Holborn. 


( \HURTON'S BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
\/ LIBRARY HOLLES-STREET, three doors from 
Oxford-strect. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
First Class—the Year . Sl. 5s. 
Second Class « . 48. 
Extra va eee . lus 
every New Work is added (in un- 
lim: t ber of Publication; besides which, 
pate ribers have the re of selecting from the General 
containing n the E aiish, French, 
ue se Lan g 


RGY ME N, E TC. 
bv order of the Pr« tor,a COPY of 
CR ANMEICS BIBLE, the 
lition of 1529, folio, black letter, in very fine 
only the first title; which has been replaced 
sewis's ‘ranslations, 
mi alle ield & Son, 69, News gate-street. 
Sales bn ‘Buction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
SPLENDID BOOKS, 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE his Rooms, N 
MONDAY, Feb. 26th, and Five fol 1 ing Days; 
AMONG WHIC 


H AT 
TALPY’S Ed ition of STEP HEN > GREEK 
THESAU re , 12 vols. large paper, russia ny Lodge's 
*ortraits, 4 he > tolio 3 ‘dit. mor, —E nS s He 
‘r, russ.—W hitaker’s Leeds, 2 ve 
. 2 vols. ~ eakelor 's 
—Lewis's C onsti anti nople, coloured as Drawing s- Ne 
minster Abbey, 2 vols. L.p._ India- Lord Somers’ ‘Tracts, 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 2 vols.—Histoire de 
n Inscriptions, 59 vols. —and numerous valuable 
Works, chi ic fly i in tine Condition. 


The ENTIRE STOCK of BOOKS in QUIRES, 
Of the late Mr. ROBERT FENN, of Cuarine-cross, 
‘Together with 

_ The Copyright and Copperplates of Repton’s 
gments; and the Copperplates of Repton ‘s Obse rvations on 
Landscape Gardening— N Mahogany Bookcase, dc 
M viewed, and Catalogue “8 (price ly. — at the Rooms. 

* Valuations made of Libraries anc ctions of Books 

. Sale by Public Auction or Priv: ate C ontract. 


TO BE SOLD, 
RCHBISHOP 


very rare Ed 








Sitmit 
Apply to 





. Pleet-street, on 


























THE GALLERIES OF ANCIENT 
PICTURES 
OF THF RIGHT HON. LORD NORTHWICK, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility, 
Connoisseurs, ‘and tl ve Pub ave been honoured 
with Instructions to Ski at their Great 
Room, Kingz-street, St. James’s-square, in MAY 
THE MAGNIFICENT ASSEMBLAGE 


oF 
ICTURES of the RIGHT HON. LORD 
NORTHWICK, 
being the entire Loudon Collection of his Lor stip, who is 
eaving his Mansion in Connaught-place 

This extensive and almost matchless Collec 
been formed during a series of years, under pores 
on the Continent, and in this Country. 
crimination, w has been long 
the ith m the excellen 


hools, 


AND MODERN 











. which bas 
iar advantages, 
with thi at taste and dis- 
acknowledge sill offer to 
yand number of the Works 
r on such as has not, been 
i under similar ¢ umstances, since the dispersion of 
tt xe Orl ans Gallery. The riches which will be found among 
the Works of the great Masters in the Roman, Florentine, Vene- 
tian, Bolognese, and Lombard Schools, are those of 
Rafae allo ee hedoni yuercino 
G. Romano . Bartolomeo Dome nichino 
», da Modena Guide S. Rosa 
Bellini Corregzio The Carracci 
pe: sm Parmegiano 
Of the Spanish School, Three incomparable Pictures by Ve- 
Rubens, Wouver- 
mans, &c, and many Paintings of the most distins guished Masters 
of these higbly- admired Schools; Fine Specimens by Poussin, 
&e. Also in the English School. many Works of the highest 
class by Living Artists. Further Notice will be given. 
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CAPITAL MODERN ieee? AND SOME 


PICTU 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON o theit Great Room. King- 
street, St. James’ S-equare, | pa, MONDAY, Feb. 26th, and Two 


t 
tollowing days, “f oe . 
4 ; onler's sj ae Executor,) 
THE giaties EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE 


- ° mR 
OLLECTION of DRAWINGS in WATER 
COLOU Ay and La: A, hy the most distinguished Modern 
Artists, 1 HEN FISHER, Esq, decease: 
Being glows ecected by him for his numerous illustrated 
Publications, comprising several exquisite Drawings by ‘Turner, 
.—Views of the Himalaya Mountains, and other Subjects— 
Bartlett's views in Syria and Palestine, the, original set—Illus- 
trations to Scott's Novels, by different Artists—Allom's Views 
in Devonshire and € ‘ornwall—: A Volume of Sketches by Captain 
Elliot ; x and capital Specimens of 


Stanfield, R.A. Vickers, Melville, Chisholm, 
Oy hovestar” oys, arser, Jenkins, 
Prout Beutley, Franklin, Harvey, 
ne. Allen, Harwood, Arnol 


And some exquisite Portraits by Derby—F; xquisite Copies of Old 
Pictures. Also some Oil Paintings, ovies after Lawrence— 
Portrait of Sir Thomas Hardy, by Evar Pictures by Hart, 
AS lise, Chisholm, Franklin, Metville—Andan Original Portrait 
of Mrs. Hemans 


THE L Are er rites HARY’s CABINET OF Eau ISITE 
PICTURES, ARTICLES of TASTE and ORNAMENT, &e. 
Messrs.CHRIST ie & MANSON rane fey inform the Nobility 
and Connoisseurs, that on THUL AY, March 29, and fol- 
lowing days, they will SELL BY NG ¢ TION, at their Great 

Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, 

(By order of the Srecuters, and by express direction of the 

Vill,) without reserv 
THE very exquisite and justly -admired CABINET 
of that Cgingniched Amateur. 
. M. ZACHARY. eu. deceased, 

whose zeal ae - ute Judgment enabled him to select, upon the 
most favourable opportunities at home and abroad, the charm- 
ing Specimens which will be found to adorn the choice Col- 
ection. 

Among them will be found The Ascension of the Virgin, by 
Murillo, a work of the rst order—Pomona, by L. da Vinci—The 
Virgin an rv J Procaccini—The Mi adonna Al 
The Virgin and Child, A Rubens, from Mr. West's Collectio 
The View of Scheve ling, and two others, by Wouvermans—1 he 
Rabbit Warren, a, P. Potter ; and Cabinet Specimens of 

mini — Ke r Necr 













a 








Parmegiano Gre Ruysdael De ‘Hooghe 
’. Maratti He rausetinék Hobbe ha . Wynants 
S. Ferrato V. Dyck A. Velde Netscher 
(. Poussin Tenie ‘TS K. du Jardin Hogarth 
‘ naanie Zz Cuyp Ochtervelde Zophany 
¢ analett Osta ada Backhuysen Lawrence, 


Among the objects of interest and taste are the celebrated 
Vase and Cover formed of the block of Shakspeare’s Mulberry- 
tree, which was in the possession of Garrick—some Pieces of 
Seulpture—rare and curious pieces of Plate, China and Class, 
and Ovni ame ntal Furniture. 

ay be publicly viewed two days preceding. 


THE COL = Toe OF ITALIAN et URES 
VILLIAM WILKINS, Esq. R 
Messrs.C HRI) IE & MANSON respectfully = Al the Nobility 
and © pone a that on SATURDAY, April 7, they will 
SELL BY CTION, at their Great itvom, King-street, St. 
James's-sq . 
[HE v E RY SELECT and VALUABLE COL- 
LECTION of LTALIAN PICTURES, the creater number 
of which have graced the Orleans, Borghese, Altieri, and other 
Galleries of note. the, Prope xy of 
WILLIAM WILKINS, Fsq. R.A. 
who has re inquishe a“ his profession, and retired into private life. 
ris choice Cabinet will t be rec ognized by the Connoisseurs 
the Pictures have tur the most part been exhibited at the Bri Aish 
Institution. 





OF 





TO BOOKSELLE RS, PUBLISHE RS, ETC, 
Mr, HODGSON respectfully. angonnee: s_that he is instruc tod. 
r. Vaupy, to SUB) CTION, on the Pre 
No. 4 RE . bif ION COU RT, THeet. street, on TU ESDAY, 
March 6th, 
MH WHOLE of his STOCK of BOOKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE, STEEL and COPPER- 
PLATES, PAPE! t, &e. &c.; consisting of 
Upwards of One Hundred Thousand Volumes, 
including Valpy’s Shakspe —lLIinme, Smollett, and Muches's 
History “of England—C al Family Library—Address to 
Pi trishioners— Arabian Nights Entertainments—Knapp's Greek 
Testament- *k Se ptuagint — Book of Common Prayer— 
Clavis Homileti - Lae &e. 
To he viewed, « alozues had on the Premises, and at 
Mr. Hodgson" s Ullices, 1 es, 12, Fleet-street. 


AtzAs 3 ASS| URANC EB 
Established 1808, 


Directors, 
ae Thomas Turton, Bart., Chairman. 
- Hume, Esq., Deputy ‘Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir rath eee Royle, Emanuel Pacitico, M.D. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. ‘illiam George Prescott, Esq. 
W oy satoress, ™ sq. | Joseph Pulley, Esq. 

















“CO MPANY, 


Moses Moecatta, John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
James " illiam oni, Esq. John Woolley, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.— Persons assured for the whole term 
of Life in Great Britain or Ire land respectively, will have an 
ADDITION made to their Policies every seventh year, or an 
equivalent REDUCTION will be made in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

The following ‘Table shows the total Additions made to 
Policies for 1000/. effected in London, or through an Agent in 
Great Britain, which had been in foree for the 14 Years end- 
ing Isa 1830. 






| jAmount that has been! 








Ane: at ae ‘ yea Aevakiat | added to the Sam | 
commence: \| of Premium paid inj eoure d payable at the} 
ment. \| the M4 years. Party's death, 
30 £373 «| «18 4 £244 | 
4 || 475 | BT 4 278 | 
50 6314 13 4 310 
60 ‘| gon 6 8 449 








‘The third Valuation up to Christmas 1837, » is in progress, and 
the result will be declared as soon as possi 

Asparene es for Short Periods may, now be effected in this 

atc onsineretiy reduced rates of Premium. 

F Tk, DEPARTMENT.—In addition to the benefit of the late 
Reduction in the hn ‘3 Premiums, this Company offers to 
Assurers the advantage of an a howapes e for the loss of Rent of 
Puildings rendered untenantable by 

‘The Company's Rates and Proposals n ar be had at the Office 
in London, or of any of the be yary 7 dros in the C <p who are autho- 
rized to report on the a aren of Li ‘aposed ssurance. 

pag PpewHENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
92, Cheapside, 19th Feb. pal 





HE WESTMINSTER and GENERAL LIFE | 


ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, at the WesTMINSTER 
Fire Orrice, No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden, for granting 
Assurances on Lives and Sarvivorships, or for any Term o} 
Years, and for Endowments. 

Adrantazes offered by this Society 

The division of fiur-ffths, or er cent. of the total profits, | 
among the Assured, at intervals of 5 years only. 

The share of profit due to the Assured. being applied, at their 
option, either as an immediate payment in money, or by redue- 
tion of the Annual premium, or by adding to the Policy an equi- 

valent reversionary sum 
All persons Assured on their own lives for 1,009/. or upwards, 
having the right (after 2 Annual payments) of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 
Moderate but safe rates of Premium. 





. M. BRoNS Actuary. 
Just published, price 3s, 
AMATCA under the ‘APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM. 


By a PROPRIETOR, 

“The island is subject to the reproach, that the negroes, in 
some respects, are now in a worse condition than they were in 
slavery.’’"—Evxtract from the Ninth Message cf Sir Lionel Smith to the 
Assembly of Jamaica, on the 31st ef October, 1837 

Published by J. Andrews, at his Circuls ating Library, 167, New 
PRond-street. 





t Marlborough-street, 


M®*® COLBURN'S NE W PUBLIC ATIONS. 


MEN OF ¢ HAR ACTER. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 3 vols. post av 
With numerous C mcm en after Thackeray. 


THE RIVER AND THE DESERT. 
By MISS PARDOE, Authoress of ‘ The City of the Sultan,’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with nanrerous Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


ROYSTON GOWER; Pm ae DAYS of KING JOHN. 
By THOMAS MILLER, Author of ‘A Day in the Woods,’ &c. 


3 vols. 
“One of the best books in the Scott school that we have read.” 
—Atheneum, 


Iv. 

AND THE PACIFIC; 

ross the Pampas and the Andes, from 
. Lima, Panama, &c. By the Hon. 
ps orem post vo, with Illustrations. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Comprising . Semreey 
Buenos Ayres to Valpa 

P. CAMPBELL SCA TLE 






RAFF iH AL 
By ROBERT SULIVAN, Esq. 3 3 vols, 

“A well-told story—original in design, worked out with ini- 
mitable effect, and abounding with steihia ng incidents."—Sunday 
Times. 











vi. 
leant COURTIER?’ DAUGHTER. 
vy LADY STEPNEY. Seite (Just ready.) 
> New Burlington-street, Feb. 23. 
\ R. BENTLEY he is just published the following 
NEW WORKS: 
% 
VIENNA Axe THE AUSTRIANS. 
y Mrs. TRé 1LLO IPE, 


Author of ‘ Paris wid the Parisians,” “Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,’ 


2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Einav by Hervieu. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, Se. Clown. 
Edited by CH AR. ES DIC KENS. Esq. * Boz,"") 
Author of ‘The Pickwick Papers,’ * Oliver oF wist,’ &c. 
Embellished with numerous 
Characteristic Hlustrations by George Cruikshank, and Portrait. 
2 vols. — 8vo. 


SAAS PETS IN ITALY. 
yJ. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot.’ * The Spy,’ * The Brave.” ‘&e.; 3 ad the 
Completion of Mr. Cooper's Travels. 2 vols. post svo 


Iv. 
NARRATIVE OP THE se ie OF 

THE VHRE fag gS hades 

ae Lo NDON ‘ in 1835 and Mg 
An ACCOUNT OF PHETR JOCRNE ay FROM PERSIA, 

ing SUBSEQUE, NT ADVENTURES 

AMES BAILLIE FR ASE R, Ede 
hone of* i he Kuzzilbash,’ 

2 vols. post 3vo., with — of the P: Fides, &e. 


DAMASCUS AND I rola Mallia 
A seumer fe the 


Ens 
With a SKETCH of Nhe and ee losPECTS of SYRIA 


unter Ta HIM PA 
By CHARL = rem ADDISON, Esq., a e Inner Temple. 
vols. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 


Inafiw days. 





vi. 
The SECOND EDITION of. MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL 


3 vols. — Plates. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR W i Ae KNIGHTON, 
art... GC, 

Keeper of the Privy Purse of ee as Re utter Part of the Reign of 

His Majesty George 

Ry LADY KNIGHTON. 
To which are added pumerous Letters from the most Distin- 

gnished Personages, & 

Now first published from the Original MSS, 
2 vols. svo, remy Portrait. 





CHEAP EDITION OF capt vat MARRYAT’S POPULAR 


Each Work complete in On: ny olume, price only Six Shiltings. 
On March Ist, with the Magazines, complete in 1 vol. neatly 
bound, and . mbellished with Engravings, price 6s. 
APTAIN MARRYAT'S 
JAPHET IN a cs A FATHER. 

0 just publishe: 
JACOB FAITHFUL. ‘PETER § SIMPLE. 


e followed by 
MIDSHIPMAN PASY. THE KING’S OWN, 


&c. &e 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





On TOOD s price 1s., with numerous Woodcuts, 


WN; or, LAUGHTER Ta 
YEAR TO YEAR, 


London : tt Baily & Co. 33, Cornhill. 
is 
HE CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
JOURNAL, No. IT. price 2s. 6d, 

Contents:—On Indeterminate Multipliers—Solution of Equa 
tions of Finite and Mixed Differences—Moon's Annual and se. 
cular Inequalities—Expansion of a Fune tion of a Binomial—The 
Undulatory Theory of idaht-—Fronls ms in Transversals—Equi. 
librium of a Revolving Fluid, &c. 

Cambridge : E. Johnson. London: Whittaker & Co, 


No, III. will be published in May. 


VERY LATE NEWS FROM INDIA, 


ARBURY’S ORIENTAL HERALD, No.3 
for MARCH, to be published on Wednesday, the 2th 
instant, will contain an immense mass of Intellizence from || 
perts of Inpta and New Soutu Waces, brought by the over. 
and despatches and late arrivals; be sides Original Papers by 
Miss Emma _Koberts, and other popular Writers, of absorbing 
interest. Price 2s. 6d.—(No. 1, price 1s. 6d., and No. 2, price 
2s. 84: may still be had.) 

* This Magazine has been pronounced, by the London and 
Preinent Press, to be one of the most extraordinary publica. 
tions that has appeared for a length of time 

Parbury & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street ; and (by order) of alj 
Booksellers in Town and Conntry. 








ust published 








On March Ist will be pablishe vd, A mee - price Half-a-Crowp, 


HE MONTHLY CHRONICLE: a National 
Journal of Politics, Literature, Se’ lence, and the Arts, 
PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTOR 
E. L. BULWER, Esq. Aa Dr. LARDNER, Sir D. BREW. 
oR, &e. &e. 
CONTENTS. 








1. The Ministry. 8. Weather Almanacks—Mr, 
2. The Dean of Peterborough's Murphy and the late Frost, 
Letter. 9. Improvements in Steam Na. 
3. The History .of England, vigation. 
from the Accession of Vic-| 10. Heating Apparatus at Jer. 
torial. salem Coffee-House. 
4. The Critic, No. I—Art in| 11. The Drama, Music, and the 
‘tion. Operas. 
5. Zicci, a Tale. } 12. Progress he Science and Ar, 
6. Notes on the Month. 113. The | 
7. The Moon and the Weather. | Notices of Ne w Works. 
London: Longman & Co. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 


THE METROPOLITAY, 
FOR MARCH, 
Will contain :— 

. Note-Book of an Irish Bar-|6. Mems on the Mediterra- 
rister, No, 5.—Master of the nean, by Lancelot Lam- 
Rolls. prey. No. 

. Ursel; a True Story of True ‘The Sailor's Farewell. 
Love, by Mrs. C. Gore. * Better I: ate than never, 

. Parliamentary Portraits :— | 9. The Mariner's Di 1ughter, by 

r. Shaw Lefevre—Mr. E. the Author of * Cavendish? 
J. Stanley—Mr. G,. Cayley * Gentleman Jack,’ &e. 
—Mr. Grantley Berkeley— . Solitude, by R. Howitt. 
Mr. Smith O'Brien — Mr. . A Day in lona. 

Villiers —Mr. Williams — + ‘The Daughter’ 's Request, by 
Mr. Lynch, by the Author Irs 

of * Random Recollections | 13. pA 
ofthe Lords and Commons,’ 

* Great Metropolis,’ &c. 14. Madrigal, by Mrs. C. B. 

. The Devotees: The Nun of Wilson. 

Reviews — Notices of 


. Sonnet to Mrs. Jameison, by Works — Literary 
Rt. Howitt. gence, &c. 
sone a & Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


On the Ist a March iN be TURAL price 2s. 6d. No. I. of the 

Ane LS of NATURAL HISTORY, or 
singeaine of Zoology, Botany, and Geology :—with En- 

raving 

eT. *tors,—For Zoology, Sir A eave E, Bart. ; P. J. SEL- 

BY, Esq.; and Dr. JOHNS’ 
For Botany,.—Sir W.J. HOOKER. = Prof. Bot. Glasgow. 
For General se Centenpenmayee, —R.TAYL OR, Under See. 


af & J. E. Taylor; 8. Highley. 


eo ww 


nice and its Dependen- 





New 
Intelli- 








London: Edinburgh: W. H. 





mw ready, price 7s. hall-bound in morocco, 

EMINISCE: NCES from the EARLY LIFE 
of a LUTHERAN CLERGYMA 
By, FREDERICK aan SS, D.D. 

Professor od Tivinity, Member of the Supreme Consistory, and 

aplain to His Maj esty the King of Prussia. 

ree by SAMUEL JACKSON, Esq. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill. 


the press, and shortly will be published, 


UR ‘YOUNG MEN: their Importance and 
Ce nye: A. COX, DD. 1.L.D. &e. 


1 vol. duodecimo. 
*.* The Prize of Ons Hundred Guineas has been just adja 
dicated to the Author for the above Mssay, by the 
Rev. JOHN HARRIS, Author of * Mammon,’ &c. 
ev. J > F OSTER, President of Cheshunt € ‘ollege. re 
on behalf of the * ibritiohe and Foreign Young Men's Society. 
London: William Ball, Paternoster-row. 


‘FRAN, ACTIONS of the ENTOMOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY of LONDON.—Now ready, VOL. H. PARTI. 
containing Eight. Plates (mostiy coloure' dd). and numerous Me- 
moirs. Price to Members, 6s. (at the Rooms of the Society, !7, 
Old Bond-strect) ; to the Public, 8s. 

Vol. I., complete, w ith 24 Plates, price 19s. to 

Members, or 25s. 6d. to the Public 

London’: Longman & Co. Paternoster-row ; Baillicre, Regent- 
street 














ENGLISH GRAMMAR, EXE satan ETC. 
Lately published by Richard I 
TREATISE on ENGLISIL. "G fie AMMAR, 
STYLE, and POETRY; to which is added, Advice te 


the Student on the Improvement of the Understanding. 2nd 
edition, considerebly enlarge dand improved, l2mo. 45,6 
2. Questions and Exercises, adapted to ililey’s 


English Grammar; to which is added, a New System of English 
sergentine- 2nd edition, considerably improved. 12mo. bd. 


3. An Abridgment of Hiley’s English Grammar, 
together with appropriate Exercises, and Two Preparatory 
art of "setae ard edition, much enlarged, price 
ls. 6e youn 

London: Longman, Orme, & Co. ; Simphin, Marshall & Co.; 

Bancks & Co. Menchester; and Harrison, Leeds, 
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Published ‘this ¢ day, 2 vols. post Svo. 
pe AUTHOR of * TREMAINE on the 


TRUE & CHARACTER of the REVOLUTION of 1688. 
John Murray, Athearn: 





w ready, Second Edition, with a M 
poris ist Ceres and INCIDENTS. in n the 
fC SANAD 
WILDS of CONS GEORGE HEAD. 
Jott Murray, Albemarle-street. 
3 vols. post 8 


na few da 
RE AND ARTISTS “IN ENGLAND. 
Being Letters written during a Season in London, and 
fisits to the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the Country ; 
with Descriptions of the Public and Private Collections 0} 
Works of Art, Sketches of Ser) &e. 





JEN, 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, Second Edition, = ised, with 65 Plates, Woodcuts, 


od N 
OURNEY through "ARABI. A PETRA 
MOU Sf ri Al. and th the EXCAVATED CITY of PETRA, 
of N the ropl ecies 
the EDOM Of iy M. LEON DE LABORDE, 
Jekn Murrey, Albemarle-street. 
Yow ready. Secs cond Edition, revised and augmented. 8vo 


HE N INT H SIDS AtEe T REATISE. 


A Fr 
By CHARLES ‘SABBAGE, Esq 

“The volume here presented to the Public t does not form a 
art of the series of works composed under the will of the late 
Earl of Bridgewater. I have, however, thought that in further- 
ing the intentions of the testator by publishing some reflections 
on that subject, | might be permitted to connect with them a 
title which has now become familiarly assoc iated in the public 
mind with the subject of NATURAL RELIGION.” —Kztruct from 
the Preface. 





Johe Murray, Alhemarle-street. 


PRE 3 vols. ae svo. 5s 
ISREP RESENTATION; 
r, SCENES of REAL LIFE. 
Saunders rs Otley, Public Libr: Ary, Conduit-street. 
Also, nearly rea 
Mortimer Delmar. 


By the Author of ‘Conrad Blessington.’ 

THE NEW WORK BY THE Q'UARA FAMILY, 
HE BIT OWRITIN, 
will be published on Monday next, the 26th inst. Also, 

Mrs. Weheeinee 5 or, the Widow and her Orphan 


Family. In2 
Saunde ie : ‘Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


ENGLAND'S HIS" Ly ORY, TO THE DEATH OF WM. IV. 
ith § gan Engravings. 
On M: are hast, Vol. V. price 4s. cloth lettered, of the 
IST so) OF ‘ENGLA ND, HUME, 
OLL ETT. AND STEBBING. 
In Twenty Monthly 4 Yols.: Hume 10, Smollett 6, Sahin, " 
Jowrh Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King W Hem-reee ity. 


‘This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 5: 
HE PRESEN Tr POVERTY of TRELAND 
convertible into the Means of her Improvement, under a 
WELL-ADMINISTERED POOR LAW - With a Preliminary 
View of the State of Agricuitere ie in d. 
ay LORD CLEMEN Ts. M.P. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A CATALOGUE of GREEK, LATIN, and 
ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS, including Mr. Vaury’s 

Publications, may be had gratis of Messrs. Longman & Co.,or 

cfany of their Correspondents in ne various Provincial Towns, 
®, Paternoster-row, Feb, 20, 18% 


ASUS Just published, price 4s. 6d. in cloth, 
y OUNG MEN;; or, an Appeal to the several 
— of Society in their behalf. 
the Rev. STEPHEN DAVIES, B.C.L. 
Of Queen's College, Gambridge , and Curate of Bow Brickhill, 


ucks, 
Published by Hatchard & ‘ton, Piccadilly; and L. & G, 
Seley, Fleet-street, London; and to be had of all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. with 9 Plates, : 
YRAMIDS of GIZEH.—On the Practical 
Application of -_ OU ADRATURE of the CIRCLE in the 
Configuration of the G tf PYRAMIDs of GIZEH. 
y AG NEW, Esq. 
Longman ‘& ce Paternoster- -TOW. 


3 Now re ady, in | vol. foolscap 8vo. price 7. 

MEN. AND THINGS IN AMERICA; or, a 

Year's Residence in the United States; in which are 
treated, among other subjects, Emigrants’ Prospects, State of 
Coloured Popu ation, Democratical eT acoen Unions, &c. 
with some Notices of C on Affai. 

T HOMAS SON. 
London: published | q William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


LLENDORF!’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
translated from the Fifth French Edition, will be pub- 
lished in er by 
3. Bailliere, 219, Regent-stre: 
Black x Paha amy 8, Waellitetom-crsest North. 


BES T’S LISTS of BOOKSand ENGRAVINGS, 

ith their sizes and prices, pubtehed. 4 durian. the year 
Iwi, may be had with the January Number of B 5 LITE- 
RARY ADVERTISER for 1838, price ls. 7d. mh for post. 
0. 398, for February, is also ready, price 7d., published regu- 
larly on the loth of every month, by Robert Bent, Aldine 
hambers, Paternoster-row, and supplied (postage free) by all 
booksellers and Newsmen, price &. per annum. 


DR. CULVERWELL_ON Ai bee er i senee ES" TIO, 
H.EMORRHOIDS, AND CONSTIPA ice 3S. 


INTS to the NERVOUS pe DYSPEPTIC: 
ases, Prescriptions, Diet Tables, Observations, and 
Saved Drawings, illustrative of the Nature and ‘Treatment of 
allthose Disorders embraced in the above heading, and those 
‘at proceed from the excesses or deprivations, and the cares 
anxieties of civilized life. 














































Me By kK. J. aii : 
mber of the College ye of Practitioner in 
To be had of the my 7 of 23, Paternoster- 

ri -arvalho, 147, Fleet-street ; 9, New Bo, 


Just oxG in, 3 r 


C OUNT LIOSTRQO, 
THE Sader itt AN, 
e of the Reign of Lonis XVI. 


Edward Ba* Public Library, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
square. 





Just published, met on MP 
STRONOMY IMPLIFIED. 
By a MODERN AS’ ARRAY 
vith an : eqraveng of the Solar System, &c. 
London: G. Odell. 18, Princes-street, Oxford-street ; and R, 
Groombridge, 6, Pauyeralley, Paternoster-row. May be had 
of all Booksellers. 


DR. HOOK’S LECTURES ON THE PASSION WEEK. 
New eS compressed into small 8vo. price 6s, boards 
HE LAST DAYS of OUR LORD'S MINIS- 
TRY: ‘eenune of Lectures on the Principal Events of 
Fesdon Week 
the Rev. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar . Leeds, Prebendar of sansoln i ; Chaplain in Ordinary 
a &. 
James Dances. 2. Peseesieter ove. 


THE DEBATES" “? both ‘]IOUSES of PAR- 
LIAMENT, from Nov. 15, to the fasicteae Bsc cot, with 
Index, &c. ; heing Vol. AXFIX, of HANSARD’S BATES. 
‘Two Parts of Vol. XL. ce en sg 
Session 1837 complete, 51. 
32, Paternoster-row. 
FOURTH EDITION, 
Now we price Une Shilling, Part I. 
WICK ABRO 


% < 
ee R IN FRANCE, 
4on the Ist of March willa on Part II. 
pr eywrs BROAD. 
Each Number lagu with2 Steed Engravings, by 
Crowquill. 
London: Sherwood & Co. 3 ; ae may be had of all Booksellers. 











AD; 





.. Just published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d.» m 
A N OPENING of the MYST E RY" of the 
TABERNACLE, ig a Comment on Exodus x11., v. 1—8. 
JOHN VIZARD. 
Also recently publishes , by the same Author, in 12mo. 5s. bds. 
A Compendium of Principles in Philosophy and 
Divinity. . 
“A volume of much utility.” —Fra 
___ London; William Crofts, 1, "Chancery-lane. _ 
rOTICE.—Darron & Crark respectfully ap- 
prize the Public and the Bookselling ‘Trade, that the Sale 
or the tollowing Works has been transferred to them: 
The Million of Facts, 
. Blair’s Why and Because. 
. Blair’s Familiar Vocabulary. 
. Goldsmith’s Abridged Geography. 
. Blair's First Lines of Arithmetic. 
Phillips’s Constitutional Catechism. 
Holborn Hill, February 9, 1838. 


On Feb, 28th, iu be val. Post 8vo. cqutaining nearly Six Hundred 
3, price 18s, cloth red, - 
POPULAR LAW Dic: ‘ITONARY: 
familiarly explaining the Terms and Forms of English 
Law: adapted to the comprehension of persons not educated 
for the legal meetetins, and affording information peculiarly 
= ay ton Masixtrates, \ rehants, gree Officers, and others, 
HOMAS EDL YNE TOML INS, Attorney and Solicitor. 
The whole work has undergone careful and able revision, 
with reference to its legal accuracy, by an eminent barrister. 
ndon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


HEINROTH ON EDUCATION, 
n a few days will be published, in | vol. post 
N "EDU CATION and SELF- FORMATION, 
based upon Physical, Intellectual, Seeel, and Religious 
Principles. From the German raf LGA HEINROTH, 
Professor at the University of 
*.* The Work of Dr. elnroth i is that of a philosopher and 
true paBanthrngiet ; ; andis presented to the English public at 
this period, as abounding in suggestions which may prove ex- 
tensively beneficial. 
London : A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-strect, British Museum. 
A LIST « comprising a most judicious Collection of GERMAN 
WwW ORKS on EDUCATION annexed to the above Work, can be 
obtained gratis. 


FASHUONABLE FRENCH pO magg 10NS5. 


loth 
OUVELLES CONVERSATIONS PARI. 


SIENNES , being Specimens of Causeries des Salons ; for 
the Use of Schools : pac may be found also a Useful Manual to 
Students and Trav 

By LOUIS. PHIL IPPE R. F. DE PORQUET. 

Fenwick de Porquet, 111, Tavistock-street, Covent- 

arden ; and may be had of ngmap & Co,; Whittaker & Co. ; 

impkin & Marshall; Duncan ; Hamilton, ‘Adams & Co: ; ; Darton 

& Co.; and all Book: ‘sellers. ——Agents in the Country; Colling, 

Bath; Wrightson & Webb, Birmingham ; Bancks, and Clark: 

Manchester; Grapel, Liverpool; Cumming, Dublin; Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Under the Superintentonee of the peséty for the Diffusion of 


ul Knowledge. 
st of. Mare h will be publish 


PENNY MAGAZINE, Pant LXXI. 


blished, price 7s. 6d., 
umes, any of which can 


Soe oo 











Londen? 





HE 


Price 6d. 

The SIXTH VOLUME is also just 
uniformly bound with the eantng Ve 
be obtained of the Booksellers 

The Penny Cyclopwdia, Part LXITI. Price 1s. 6d. 

The ‘TENTH VOLUMEis now completed, price 7s. 6¢. bound 
in cloth, and may be obtained, with any of he preceding Vo- 
lumes, uniformly bound, throu: usb every Bookseller. 

THE PENNY CYC MOPED A, Vol. II, Part I. price 3s. A 
re-issue of the ‘Penny Cyclopedia’ in Half-cotumes 7 has been 
undertaken, as by this arrange ement new Subscribers, by a 
moderate periodical outlay, will be enabled to complete the 
eae, gumhanoously with the Purchasers of the current 


T he Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Part 
LXXVI., bein XL, STINGUISHED MEN of MODERN ‘TIMES, 
and forming of Vol. XXXVILI. of the Series. 

THE VOLU MEi is Med published, price 4s. 6d. bound in cloth ; 
and any of the seceding Volumes of the Series may be had, 





rte pasies Kuuaht & Co, 22, Ludgate-strect, 


a ohaan cigar S$ WRITINGS, 
Svo., a 3rd edition of 
CHLOSS TAINT FELD ; or,a Winter in Lower 


We Cont, B BASIL HALL, RN. 
of Kobert Cadel bs Whittaker & Co. London. 
What Dr. Johnson saido Goldsmith is also true of Captain 


Hall—whatev er subject he undertakes to write upon, ‘ he pegpes, 
it as amusing as a Fai ny Tale.’ ''—Quarterly Review, Sept. 1836. 
As above may be h 
1. Napoleon in Council. Translated by Captain 
Hall from Pelet de Lozére 
2. Captain Hall's F Fragments, New editions. Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd Series. 9 vo 





3. Captain, Hall's ‘North America. 3 vols. Srd 
edition, With Volume > of Etcnings. 
On the 15th pat. we published, Port 1. ste be completed in three 


8vo 
y a 
HISTORY of BRITISH REPTILES, 
y, THOMAS BELL, F.R.S 

3 Professor of Zool ¥ in King’s College, London. 

The History will pecies, habit, transformation, and 
geographical istribution : ‘tna the illustrations will comprise 
one of each species, and some varieties, including structure, de- 
velopement, and freperprmetion. 

s work, with the * Quadrupeds,” by the same author, and 
the * Birds,” and * Fishes,” by Mr. Yarrell, will form a complete 
and uniform History of the Vertebrate Animals of the British 

s} re 
ce date of the largest size copies of the 
geen gheve-named works, a few ‘of this one will be printed in 
imperial 8vo. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 











In 2 vols. 12mo,. with Etchings by George Cauitahank, Ww ts. cloth, 

“CEN ES m the LIFE of EDWARD 

LASCELLES, late Midshipman on board his bh ae s 

Ship Hesperus. Reprinted from the University Magazine, with 
Corree > and Additions by the Author. 

As a sketcher of life on sea and shore he is equal to Captain 
Hall, and higher praise no man need covet."’—Liverpoot Mail. 

“In these scenes we have enjoyed a treat such as has not 
fallen to our share since Tom Cringle gave up spinning his 
yarns.”’—Caledonian Mercury. 

“ The volumes, we venture to assert, have not been surpassed 
in matter of untiring interest by any similar work of late years,” 
—Farley's Bristol Journal. 

“ We conclude, cordi: ally recommending these very entertain- 
ing volumes if our readers .""—Literary hag of 

Dublin : William Curry, jun. & Co 
Samuel Holdsworth, London ; Fraser & Co i dinburgh. 


STREAM OF HUMAN LIFE, 
Second Edition, OMY enlarged and improved, price 7s. 6d. 
HE ECONOMY of HEALTH, orthe STREAM 
of HUMAN LIFE, from the ( radle to the Grave; with 
Reflections, Moral, Physical, and Philosophical, on the succes- 
sive Phases of Hunan Existence,—the Maladies to which they 
are liable, and the Dangers that may be ayo: 
By JAMES SOHNSON ot D., Physician Ext. “to the late King, 
By the same Author, 
. The Influence: of Tropical Climates on European 
Pat. Sth edition, price 18s. boards. 

3. An Essay on Indigestion, or Morbid Sensibility 
of the Stomach and Rowels. as the Source of various Diseases, 
mental and corporeal. 9th edition, price 6s. 6d. 

4, Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of Health, A 
New Edition, with great ‘Additions (just published). Price 9s, 

5. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL og = 
day is published, price 9d. sewed; or 1s. 
NTRODUCTION to the SCIENCES. “New 
Edition, improved, goqerehenting an Outline of Astronomy, 
Natural Philosophy, Geology, and Geography; Meteorology. 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Human Physiology: » and Mental 
Philosophy. ‘The whole illustrated with Wood Engravings. 

‘This is the cheapest School Book ever published in Great 
Britain, the price having been made purposely low in order to 
bring it within the reach of the poorest classes of society. 
Within the last twelve months. nearly ‘Twenty Thousand Copies 
of it have been sold, and this success has induced the Editors to 
improve and extend it considerably 

Orders from sellers or Schoolmasters should specify 
whether the Old or New Edition is wanted. 

LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS, 
Now ready, 

Maps of Europe, Scotland, England, and Ireland. 
Designed by J. Fairbairn, Esq., Rector of Bathgate Academy. 
Each Map measures five feet eight inches in Jength by four feet 
teu inches in breadth. Price 12s. mounted on roilers for hanging 
up in schools. 

‘These are the cheapest large Maps at present published in 
this country: the set will be completed by Maps of the Holy 
Land (for Seslpuase 6 scogruphy), Asia, Africa, and America. 

Published by W. Cha mbers, Edinburgh j W.S. Orr & Co. 
Eatesnosten-cen. Fi W. Corry, junior, & Co. Dublin ; 

M’Comb, Belfast ; john Macleod, Glasgow; Philip, 
hte Lewis Smith, Aberdeen ; and all ootcellers. 








* La France Littéraire’ vient de clorre sa 6e année d’existence 
et du succés le plus honorable par un volume extrémement 
curieux, qui contient vingt-huit grands articles divers, au nombre 
desquels es suivans: Sur l'introduction du systéme des Caisse 
dépargnes en France par M. Charles-Malo; sur les deux 
Canadas; sur l’instruction publique en Russie, en Norwége, en 
Hongrie ; sur les théories de la Conse, ,par Fuchs ; sur les pro- 
vinces a’ "Afrique ; sor les sacrifices que! ‘etat social demande aux 
libertés naturelles de l'homme, par M. Matter ; sur l’histoire des 

races humaines, par M. Ernest Paleonnet; sar l'art musical en 
France, par Pacini; enfin un grand drame historique inédit, en 
cing actes, par MM. Charles-Malo et Bignan. 


A FRANCE LITTERAIRE, 
Fondée par M. CHARLES-MAL( 
kt rédigée, sous sa acer -> b par cow toute s les calebrités littéraires 


7me Année “(let "Janvier 1838.) 

Cadre du Journal:—Philosophie, Sciences, Littérature, Statis- 
tique, Législation, Finances, Economie politique, Philol ie, 
Institutions sociales, Linguistique, Histoire, Cours publics, Voy- 
ifgend Origines, Bicgraphie Mover ~Age, ML nsgg Sm « ‘hropiqees et 

endes, M 
Ephémérides oclonteaues littéraires et artistiques, & 
collection comale te, Jusqu’a 4 ce jour, de cette “agi 
+ papier vélin satiné, Prix 
cant en Sep- 














vyblication 5 vol. 
La Téte de la ome 
tembre 1836), 4 beaux ve. ‘in-Bvo. Prix 20 
Nota. Les Goureans abonnés pour 1838, ing ‘paieront cette Téte 
de série que 25 fran 
x de Fabonnement enn annuel 3 poe 1838: Paris, 2 fr,—Les 
Départemens, 90 fr.—! trangers, 35 f 








Bureous, Rus del Bperoa, No. 10, 
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IMMEDIATE “- OF ves REFORM BILL. 


* day, price 
N APPEAL the INTELLECTUAL 
CLASSES of the KINGDOM in z “AV OUR of an IMME- 
DIATE Ie P EAL of the REFORM BILL, and the entire recou- 
struction of the HY py or Represerftation. 
1.P. of some standing. 
{Published by Wine Pome Wilson, 3, Swee tings-alley, 
Uxc ange 


THE ATHENAUM. 


wes Ea ao em aN 











Jus published. in small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth, and ry 


vf 
YHE RULE and EXE RCISES of HOLY 
LIVING and DYING. By the Right Rev. JEREMY 
TAYLOR, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dro- 
more. Revised, abridged, and neral Use, by the 
Rev. WILLIAM HiALE HALE ary of St. Paul's; 
Preacher of the Charter House haplain to the Lord 
Bishop of London. 
Printed for J. G. 
W: aterloo-place, Pa 


"te 












es 








Royal »E Rivin =. ee ‘ 
: & F. LS rinatam, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 








pene a T’s CLERICAL GU DE. 
1 vol. royal Svo. price 1. 2s. in cloth boards. a new edition, of 
nue, Cc LE RIC AL GU IDE, and E ‘CCLESL: AS- 
TICAL DIRECTORY : containing a complete Register of 
the Dignliics and Benefices of the ¢ burch of England, with their 
respective Value, founded on an average of three Years; and 
exhibiting the Names of the Incumbents, Patrons, and Impro- 
pris itors, compile ed from the Re port = the Commissioners ap- 
pointed “to inquire into the Re 1 and Patronage of the 
Estab ished Chure in England and W: les ;" and presented ~ 
both Ifouses of Parliament, in June, 1835, by Command of 
late Maje sty. 
Printed for J.G. & F. 
W visemes lace, Pall Nic 








ust published, 
W ILL PAPE! 8 (to be used after the 31st of | m 


December, 1837,) being Pape *rs on which ‘Testators may 
write their Wills as on common writing paper, but containing 
printed Mz — al Directions for the due execution of Wills under 
the new Sta 

To be had 3 two sizes. L arge size, price id. Small ditto, 2d. 

Also, Codicil Papers, of the same description, 

“ This is an excellent form for testi utors, and will save 
finity of manuscript. It contains, also, whatever legal advice or 
reference may be necessary ; rom is ste jual service, indeed, to 
the solicitor and his client.”"— ervative Journa 

Published by ‘T, & W. Boone, : 29, New Bond-street ; and to be 
had of all Stationers. 








an in- 

















Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 





STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM PICKERING, Cuancery Lave. 
DR. BUCKLANDS BRIDGEWATER TREATISE 
On GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY. 


Second Edition, with 88 Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. price M. 15s. 


VATER TREATISES COMPLETE. 


ment having lately arisen from several of the Tr 
s may now be had, forming twelve ba ndsome vols. svo. 





THE BRIDGE 


Mucl 1 disappoi nt 
that compleie 


ises bei 
»Price 7. 





z out of print, the Publisher begs leave to intimate 
15s. Gd. cloth boards. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF 


ito. price Five 
THE 
a4 


CHAI 


Guine as, 


E NGL ISH LANGUAGE. 


tDSON 
ict ana thor a nan new employed for more than 20 
a are ovat e price of 5 guineas. The 


By CHAR LE S RIC 





lirge qua 
sse of 1 
pitt res of t th ree columns eac 
been bestowed upo ut te Ks 

these are arranged in cl 


logical s 
PHANTASMIO N: 
Foolseap Svo. price 9s. 


The exuberance of fancy in this story is. marvellous; t! 1e rich diversi 
the sweetness, the picturesque grouping aud selection, isa proof of a very del 


x his work consists of two 












fecceoins nes contain mt 
In this Dictionary . 
of Quotatious in illustration of both: 





ipon the ¢ opions selection 
nd ¢ ‘ha aucer to Burke and Cowper. 





ry’ 


A ILALE, 


% A charming z tule of fairy fiction. 
limit, and t 
Mag., Sept. 










of incidents wi ithout 
tuste.”—Gentieman’s 


DR. NOLAN ‘S WARBURTONIAN LECTURES. 


The CHRONOLOGICAL PROPHECIES, as constituting a connected pare in which the saad 


Events of the Divine Dispensations are determined, by the precise revelation of their dates. In 8vo. price 15s. 


HOLE ON THE LITURGY. 
PRACTICAL DISCOURSES on all the PARTS and OFFICES of the LITURGY of the 
of ENGLAND. By the Rev. MATTHEW HOLE, A New Edition, in 3 vols. svo. Md. 16s. 


MALTHUS ON POLI’ 


Second Edition, with great Additions from the 


ise, 


CHURCH 


ECONOMY. 


l4s. 
where introduced. 


E rINT {\ A Tr 
Boa @ ta 
Author’s own MS. &vo. 


of fresh matter is ev 
Bi shop of Chichester. 


“The two first chapters are entirely re-written ; anda great variety 
ing addition to th “ present volume is a Memoir of the Author oe th Edinb. keview, No. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL; 


Being an Ac ecount of upwards of Fifty Thousand Rare, Curi rious, and Useful Books, published in or 
relating to Gre tritain and Ireland, since the Invention of Printin with Bibliographical and Critic al Notices, Collations, and 
the prices at wt +, they have been sold in the present Century. By W . LOWNDES, 4 vols. svo. 44.55. Lance Paper, only 


fifty copies priuted, si. lds. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS 
Edited by 


A most interest- 














R 
io Medici,’ &e. 





2D 


sROWY) VE, 


sis SIMON WILKIN, Esq. 


eile 








are mec me ee 
— ew 


st pubtehed, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. in t 
EMORIALS and COMMU NICATION 
a or to His late Majesty's Commissioners of he 
quiry into the State of the Established Church, from the Cathe 
pn fy Collegiate Churches of Lugland and Wales, in jx; 
and 1837 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. ares 








ang 





BURKE'S WORKS, WITH GENERAL . INDEX, 
The only complete Edition. In 16 vols. 8vO. price 61.175, boar: 
y At 
MXHE WORKS of the Right Hon. EDMUN) 
i BURKE. 7 1 mete 
Printed for J. G. & Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyar ; 
W: vate rloo-place, Pail Mall. ard, ani 
«* A few copies he von had on royal paper, price 9. 12, jn 
Te ards 5, also, several of the latter volumes, in de “my and Toya! 
8vo. and ito. to complete Sets. 





(6 Pa arts) | price sgt 





15 Vols. 8VO boards, 
.N E XP¢ ISITION of the PAR ABLES and 
wa of other PAR A Lg 
by ARD GRESWI L., B.D. 











Fellow of Corpus ¢ ai College, Ox 


* Harmonia “ 





1, and Author of the 
t of * Dissertations on the Prine}. 
les and Arrangement Harmony of the Gospe ‘ 
*rinted for ed re Ke K. iyin; gton, St. Paul's Churchy yard, and 
Waterloc plac e, Pail Mall 
*,* A few Copies of the Three last Parts may be h 
plete Sets, price i. lbs. 








ad, to com. 
~ In 2 vols, Avo. price 1. Is. the 7th edition of 

NNOTATIONS on the FOUL R. GOSPELS 

and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled and abridge) 

for the Use of seat ents. 

Printed for J. G. & F. 

Waterloo-place, Pai 1M 

of pe =m may be had, 

Amnotations on the E ced being a e oution, 

tion of the abo 

of Boiton in the 


= Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 








Just j published, the Six eth Volume (it ha Map of bk urupe), pri ), Price 
n boards, of 
HISTORY of "ENG L AND, from the earliest 


Periods to the presen Stee it is intended to 


1 arc 4 
By a CLERGYMAN of ENGLAND, 
Print: d for <- G. & F. Rivingt on, St. Paul’s Ghurc hyard, and 
W: ate rloo-place, Pall Ms ill. 
The fir ne Five Volumes may be had, in boards, price 1/, 
tied. 5 oF in Numbers, at : 












cols 








aE ET s. 8vo. price 1/. ls, in boards, 








q of ¢t ate ine, RICHARD 
SLY oan FROUDE, M.A. |} hallow: of Oriel College, 
Oxtord. 
Contents :—Private Journal—Occasional Thoughts—Letters 
rm Ons, & 





Printed for 
Waterloo-pla 


In 8vo. price 4s. boards, the Third and Concluding Volume of 


A, CONNECTION of SACRED and PRO. 





*, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Mall. 





LS FANE HISTORY, from t he Death of Joshua to the De 
cline of = Kingdoms of — and Judah. Intended to com 
plete the ries of Shuckford 






By the Rev. MICHAEL LL, L. % 
Author of the * History of the ( *hure h in Scot 
rth vearance of this volume, the public at ler 
Counecti ion of Sacred’ and P rofa ne His 
Bi ca the world down to the era of the ( 
demptiou : in which are set forth not only the most remari- 
events w hich befel the ancient people of God, but also an 
account of the origin, qonatitution. learning, con merce, and 
polity of atl the disting zuished ations of antiqui 
Printed for J.G. & F. Rivin aa n, St. Paul’s v6 all hyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall M ail 
*,* This \ ork may be had now complete, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 
21. zs. board 


re 


‘Testators of all 
New Law. 


d.’ 
























rice 5s. in boards, the ith edit ion of 

BR. ADY’S PLAIN ADVICE on the 
MAKING of WILLS, with safe and useful Forms for 
Ranks; and jjncludi ng both the Old and the 
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“ At a period when so great alterations have been made in the 
laws respecting wills, that scarcely an wyer can tell what i 
le and what is not, this advice, containing all the information 
which can be, given on the subject, is one of infinite and universe. 
importance.” —Literary Gazette, Jan. 

Max —*y Law Bookse ler and_ Pe whiishe r, Bell-yard, Lin- 
ocin’s Innt and of alle thee Hackectl 


On ist March will be ATS. d, der 
T= FLORAL CABINE T, 
taining Engravings of the following 
accurately coloured from Nature :—Siever: 
= rsifolius, Begonia incarnata, and Bark egans 
The first twelve Numbers of this W ork. may still be had, 
:. 6d. each, or handsomely half-bound in green morocco, 





















y ito. price 2 
"Na. XIU Con 
Plants, carefully and 
Montana, Cosmos 















ice 36s. 
London: published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 








Of NORWICH, Author of * Vulgar Errors,’ = 
In 4 vols, 8.0. 2/.8s.; Large Paper, 4/. 4s. 
7 : Y W741 FZ OG 
HKLEMENTARY WORKS 
By INGRAM COBBIN, M.A. 


We AR S.94 
NEW 

THE GR. and PRONOUNCING SPELLING 
communicate the 
l2ino. 1s. Gu. sheep. 


MMATICAL 


Rudiments of Gramn 





1itical Knowledge 





‘OR 


BOOK, on a new Plan: 


»,and to prevent and correct bad Pronunciation, while it promotes an acquaintance with Orthography. 


SCHOOLS, 


designed to 


Sixth Edition, 


“The publication before us appears well adapted to their (the heads of Academies] purpose, as it contains the outlines both of a grammar and dictionary, as well as reading and 


spelling lessons.—Month/ ly Review. 


2. THE INSTRUCTIVE RE: ADER;; containing Lessons on Religior 


easy Gradations. 


** A valuable acquisition for nurseries and elementary schools.”"—Imperial Magazine. 


3. THE CLASSICAL ENGLISH VOCABULARY; 


best Writers, with their Pronunciation and Derivation ; 
of the English Language. 
in their private studies. 


together with Latin and French P ted in general use, ‘and other 
Intended as a Supple ment to the Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling Book, and for the 
Second Edition, 12mo. 3s. roan lettered. 


“A work of great labour and utility, and is entitled toa high rank among books for schools."—Evangelical Magazine. 


* LONDON: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


Mastrated by instructive Cuts, on an original plan; with Questions for Examination, and elliptica rr Reeapitulations. 


1, Morals, and General, Knowle dge, in 
Third Edition, 12mo. 3s. roan lettered. 


containing a Selection of Words commonly used by the 


articles essential to the aitainment of a correct knowledge 
assistance of the higher Classes in Schools, and of Youth 


THESE | 


In 01 


Ina Series 





Mlustratin, 








THE ATHENAUM. 159 


_—— In one thick volume 8vo. pp. 876, price 18s., the Thied Edition, 


ards, rig ILLUSTRATED EDITION OP FROISSART. enlarged, correcte d, and iniprived. 0 


CATIONS e inl allt’ te wilted [A TREATISE ON POTSON 
ne On the Ist of March will be published, in relation to MEDICAL Jt RIS PR UDENCE, A 
om the Cathe Part I., Price Two SHILiiyGs, or | SIOLOGY, and the PRACTICE of THY 

Wales, in ig, yi ITC URISTISON. Si. D. 


mite SIR JOHN FROIS SART’S CHRON ICLES OF rr ‘ University of Sai nburgh, &e. 
=m| | ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, &. [ptt 


l. 175, boards dam & “4 *harle 


E ‘DMUN) 


urchyard, apj 


















1 made to the 
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tally of Medi ~~ ral Literature.”’"— 








an & Co. London. 





m will be Me ited from the 






nslation of the late Thomas ohne s. Esq. and collated throughout with that ef Lord 
merous additional Notes will o be given, aud the whole will t she upwards of One licnDRED Une Guinea, 


i wit ries 
sR SON Woon, ‘illustrating the Costume and Manuers of the peri iod, "chic fly taken from the illuminated MS. copies of | 7 t rs 
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- > a . illustration was unequalled. Familiar, yet elecant; playful, yet 

Author of the On Wednesday next, price 5s. 6d. om, ructive; satirical. yet warmly benevolent; we know not that 
on the Princ. = 2 essayist he has been surpassed siuce the days of Goldsmith, 
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GOSPELS and sd. 8¥. hali-boand mor, fit for the Library, 
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's tounderstand its nature when we say, itis © book | 4rheneum. Annexed are the prices of current sizes of Plite Glass for 
iri ’ es Lam A - ould have Ie In one vol. small 8vo. . pr by. neatly bound, Sashes, &c. 
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—— the various Departinents of ‘thi it tt st tablishine ut, with numerous £ £ xs. d. 
ee . th OW tispieces, price 9s Illustrations. O16 11 OW 8 
In 2 vols. small ovo. mabe Frontispieces, price 9s. Second Edition, corrected, one aor royal 16mo. neatly bound, : - rites 
oned to EDWARD, price 5s, 6d. 1M 3) 110 
> Tro Wt of 7 7 rrr < . ‘ 
th Edition, THE CRU SADER'S SON > CHESS FOR BEG NN ERS, 1 = - | 3 4 
A TALE, In a Series of Pro ressive Lessons, showing the most approved 213 2 9 6 
= method of Beginning nd Ending the Game, together with 219 4 66 
reading and Illustrating the History, Manners and Customs, of England in | various Situations and Check-Mates, a.m i 
the Eleventh Ceutury. By WILLIAM LEWIS, Author of several Works on the Game, Or any Sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot, 
By MRS. BARWELL. With ‘i'wenty-four Diagrams, printed in Colours. THOMAS F ‘OX, suecessor to Henny L. Coopr R 
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vol. Sve. bound in cloth, 1. 1s.; half-morocco, 1. 4s. 6d. ; morocco, gilt leaves, 1. 6s. 6d. 
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knowledgt .os N v “ vu e mee es for shes the charges will be found extremely 
d of Youth By ‘BOZ’ moderate. Carpets, ‘Tournays, Cashmeres, Merino Damasks, 


Chintzes, Silks, sagen &c. in Feet variety. 
WITH FORTY-THREE ILLUSTRATIONS BY *PHIZ, cnrings pany ae vol = r Decorations of every descrip. 
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HENRY G. BOHN, 4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Offers the following important Works (of which he has purchased the Editions), at very reduced Prices, They are all clean, perfect, and boarded in cloth, 


. 


Murphy's Arabian Antiquities of 
Spain. 


Fevresenting. = One Hundred very Wiehls-Eaiched Tine Engrav- 

THE REM: ARKA ABLi KEM: er THE AR- 

CTU Kr SCUL IRE, PAINTING 3S, ND MOSAICS, 

OF T HE SPANISH ARABS, NOW EXISTING IN THE PENIN- 
SULA; including the 


MAG NIFIC ENT PALACE OF 
THE CELEBRATED MOSQUE AND BRIDGE AT CORDOVA; 
'PHE ROYAL VILLA OF GENERALIFFE; 

AND THE CASA DE CARBON. 


Gates,Castles, Fortresses. and Towers—Courts, Halls, and Domes 
—Baths, Fountains, Wells, and Cisterns—Inscriptions in Culie 
and Asiatic Caarac se rs—P. ee ‘lain and Enamel Mosaics—Paint- 
ings, Ornaments, Kc, &e., fre n Drawings made on the spot by 
JAMES CAVAN: NY MURP Hy. The Engravings are all of the 
highest class, and are executed, without an limit to expense, 

’ LE KEUX, FINDEN, LANDSEER, GEORGE 

2», FITLER, BYRNE, ANG t s athe -r first-rate Artists. 
Accomprnied by Letter-press Descriptions. In 1 vol. atlas folio, 
with original and brilliant Impressions of the Plates, published 
at 42/., reduced to 12/, l2s., strongly half-bound morocco, top 
edges gilt. 

Note.—** A work beyond all price, if the brilliancy and beauty 
of the plates be considered. ‘Too *muc h cannot be said in com- 
mendation of this extraordinary and most e xquisite publication 
where is the man of virth, with pistoles in his purse, who will 
not hasten to secure such a treasure ?’’—Dibpin. 


Stothard’s Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain. 


Selecte 4 from our Cathedrals and Churches, for the purpose of 
g together and preserving correct representations of the 
best Historical Iilustrations extant, from the Norman Conquest 
to the Keign of Henry Wirth Historical Descripti on and 
Introduction, by AL FRED JOHN KEMPE, £ sq. F.S.A. vol. 
folio, containing 147 beautifully-tinishe dk tchings, some of which 
are bighly illuminated in gold and colours. Published, in this 
complete state, at 1y/., reduced to 8/. 88.3; elegantly hailt- bound 
morocco, the back gilt with appropri devices ; or, on iGk 
PAPER, imperial folio, published at 28/., reduced to 12d. 12s., 
hali-bound in the same elegant manner. 
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*,* The extra plates of the E Ns gies at Fontevraud, and Geof- 
frey Plantagenet (both highly illuminated), which alone were 
published at 3/., are now included in the work at the above 

rices: as also two extra Plates of the Effigy of Sir Bernard 
grocas, and a Portrait of the Author, An Alphabetical Index, 
with County references, has likewise been added. 





The late Sir Tuomas Lawrence and Mr. FLAxMan used 
to speak of Mr. Stothard’s representations of Sculpture as 
among the most perfect achievements of Art, which this or any 
other country has ever produced; and this opinion is corrobo- 
rated by every man of taste and judgment. 


The splendid Ceremonial of the 
Coronation of King George iV. 


Solemnized i in We »stminster Abbey, July 19,1821. Published by 
his Majesty's especial command. Ly the ante SIR Gi ORGE 
ar Fine hing a Arms A SERIES O 
MAGNIFICENT } AINTINGS OF THE PRO. 
; RE MONIAL, and b. wNQU LT, compre shending 
faithful Portri aits of many of the distinguished Individuals who 
- Robe 3 of Esta ate. THE WwW HOL EE X- 








s Ls Stephanoff, P’ ug in, C he arle s Wild, and ther 
eminent xatiate. With Historical and Descriptive Lette r-press, 
containing all the particulars connected with ‘the Celebration 
of this sumptuous and unparalleled pageant—an exact Kecord 
ofthe numerous Hereditary and Othcial Claims preferred on 
the occasion by the Nobility and Gentry, with the adjudications 
thereon—t opies of all the Appointments and Warrants— Lists 
of the English, Scottish, and Irish Peers, and Privy Councillors, 
ace ording to Precedency, &e, &ce. With acomplete general In- 
dex, containing the names of above two t thousand persous men- 
tioned in the cgurse of the work: thus exhibiting a most com- 
prehensive record of the Nobility of the United Kingdom, and a 
c oes ide rable number of its Gentry. mye «i from SIR 
G ER'S pesnuse ri pts, with the Assistance of SIR 
W it L TAM Woops, Clarence *s King of Arms, and C. G, 
YOUNG, Esq., York [lerald and Te: ister of the College of Arms. 


*,* The additions include an account of the order of the Pro- 
cession ; the names ané hes es of allt ep 
it, or took any purt in the ¢ monial, which have never before 
been wublished; SIR WALTER ee T'S animated and mas- 
terly SKW’TCH of the Scene (not p rblish e +3 in ais Works), and 
ABOVE TWENTY ADDITION iL PAINTI . Now “psoas 
pete te in FOUR PARTS, | with PORT Y- FIVE 
3 pul blished at 50/. &s., reduced to 124, : 
a heady volume, atlas folio, splendidly half-bound tu key 
morocco, edges gilt all round, richly ornamented on the back. 




















The Third and Fourth Parts may be nat separately, at the | 


low price of 6l. Gs, But gew Copies are left 


Westwood’s enlarged Edition of 
Drury’s Foreign Entomology, 


Wherein are exhibited uprrards «f 600 Insects, of the East and 
West Indies, China, New Holland, North and South America, 
Germany , ke. , very few of which are figured in pane —_ r Ww ork. 
All most correctly and beautifuily coloured from the 

New and much improved Edition, we the. } 
Synonymes, Indexes, &c. By J. O. WESTWOOD, Esq. F.L. 

3 vols. 4to. originally published at 154. bos +» reduced to 6/. 16s. Gi. 
half-bound morocco, uncut. 


Wilson’s American Ornithology, 


with a CONTINUATION by CHAS, LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 

Yew and enls irged a, with above 100 Birds omitted in the 
original Work, valuable Notes, anda Life of the Author. By 
Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. 363 Figures of 
Birds, be: olatalty coloured. (In the present highly-linished | 
Copies, the ndscapes are likewise coloured.) Half-mor. op 
the top edges gilt, at the very reduced price of 4. 4s. 











Burmeister’s Manual of Entomology 


trandated | rom the last German Edition, by W. E. SHUCKARD, 
M.E.S . with considerable and important Additions by the 
ithor, (c ommunicated expressly for this Edition,) and many 
original Notes by the Translator, Mlustrated with 33 Engravings 
on Steel, in which are represented above 500 Subjects. 1 vol. 8vo. 
650 pages. Reduced from 1, 1s. to 15s, half-bound morocco. 


Illustrations of Ornithology, 


by Sir WIL LIAM JARDINE, Bart. and PRIDE AUX JOHN 

ELBY, Esq.; with the co-operation of J. E. I Bicheno, Esq., 
Dr. Horsiield, *3.G. Children, Esq., R. Jameson, Esq., Major- 
General Hardwicke, Sir T. Stamford Rafiles, N. A. Vigors, Esq., 
nud John Gould, Esq. Embellished with 150 accurately-engrared 
Figures of new and interesting, or rare species, of Birds, beautifully 
coloure of also, a Duplicate Set of the same. uncoloured: in ail 
300 Plates. 3 vols, royal 4to. recently published at 15/. l5s., re- 
duced to 7/. 7s. neatly half-bound, uncut. 


Turner’s Natural History of Fuci, 
or Sea Weeds. 


4 vols. royal 4to. with 253 Plates beautifully coloured, reduced 
from 211, to 10d. 10s.; or on large paper, with coloured Plates, 
very highly finished, 4 vols. royal folio, reduced from 36/. to 15/. 


THE LATEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


Thucydides, 


With an improved Text, variorum Notes, Indexes, and Chro- 
nologics ables; especially adapted for School and College use, 
and at the same tine a valuable Library edition ; correctly and 
beautifully printed on tine wove paper, by A. “alpy. 

THUCYDIDES, recensuit, Argumentis et Adno- 
tatione Ri rpetna iMustravit, Indices et Ts abulas Chronologicas 
adjecit FRANCISCUS GOELLER. 2 vols. svo. with Portrait 
and Map, published at 1/. 4s., now reduced to 12s, 


Moss’s 
Manual of Classical Bibliography, 


comprising a copious Detail of the various Editions of the Greek 
and Latin Classics; and the Works published in illustration of 
them; with an Account of the principal ‘Translations into all 
guages. New Edition, completed to the 1836. by the 
ition of a Supplement,’ containing an Acc ount of all Editions 

ich have mepenss sd since the former Edition in 1825; with the 
prices at which y ure at present sold or anpOEteS. 2 vols. 
svo. nearly Gateuees reduced from 1/. lés. to 12s 


Diary and Memoirs of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. P.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles I. 
James I1., and the intimate friend of Evelyn. 
Containing much curious matter not to be found in any other 
eae ry of that eventful pe iad, and abounding with Private 
necdotes of Charles II. and his Court. Edited by LORD 
Bi AYBROOKE. 5 ean 8vo., Portraits and Plates. Reduced 
trom 3l, 10s. to 1d, 10s. 


Doddridge’s Diary and 
Correspondence. 


Including Notices of his Coutempor: arie Psy and a Sketch of the 
‘fimes in which he lived. Published t “apnea In 5 
large vols.svo. Reduced from 3/. 15s, to i. lly. 


Shakspeare and his Times: $ 


Including the Biography of the Poet—C ritic isms a his Genius 
and Writings—a new Chronology of his Plays—and a History of 
the Mi mmners, Customs, and Amusements. Superstitions, Poetry, 
and elegant Literature of his Age. By NATHAN DRAKE 
vols, dito. above 4 Eo s. with fine Portrait : reduced from 5/.5s. 

2.28. Or LARC APER, 2 vols. royal ito., reduced trom 
7. 7s. to 3/. 3s. half-bound morocco. 


° ° 
Dean Vincent’s History 
of the COMMERCE, NAVIGA' ION, and DISCOVERIES of 
» ANCIENTS in the INDIAN OC EAN; comprehending the 
Voyage of Nearchus from the Indus ro the ‘Euphrates (including 
Alexander's E Xpe' dition)—an Account of the first Navigation 
attempted by Europeans in the Indian Ocean ; with an Appen- | 
dix by Bishop liorsley— The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea—An | 
Account of the Discoveries of Marco Po lo, Bartholomew Diaz. 
and Vasco de Gama: with Dissertations on the termination of 
Geography of the East—On the Ancient Maps of the World—On 
the Navigation and Compass of the Chinese—and on the Ancient | 
Map of Fra. Mauro: with a General Inde X, Portraits, and | 
1 . ito. 1400 pages, published ut 4/. 4s., reduced to 


Fosbroke’s 
° : ege 
Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 

and E LEMENTS of ARCHASOLOGY. CLASSICAL and ME- 
DLEVAL; to which is added a CONTINU ATION, entitled 

FOREIG N POPOGR: APHY, being an Encyclopedic Account of 

the Ancient Remains in Asia, Afri urope, and America, 
| 3 vols, ito. with numerous Plates, y Pp published at s/. 10s. in boards, 
now reduced to ¢ 

“ A work as orizinal as it is important—elegantly written, and 
fullof interesting be Saromtes ition, with which every person of liberal 
education ought to be acquainted. No good library should be 
without it.”"—Literary Chronicle. ! 


Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
Engraving, &c. 


Enlarged by DALLAWAY. With above 150 fine Portraits. 
ae ae royal svo. India Proof Impressions, reduced from 15/, lis. 
to ol, Ss. 


° 
Turner’s Picturesque and 
Antiquarian Tour in Normandy. | 
Illustrated — 50 Etchings by Mrs. TURNER and J. S. 
COTMAN, Esq. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Reduced from 2/. 12s. 6d. to 
| 1/. 6s. 5 oF ‘with India Proof impressions, reduced from 5i. 5s. to 
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' half-bound morocco, Fuller particulars will be found in his Remainder-Catalogue, which may be had gratis. 






THE ORIGINAL AND SPLENDID QUARTO E DITION, 
With all the Plates. 


Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs: 


A. NARRATIVE of SEVEN’ TEEN YEARS’ RESIDEN 
NDIA: embellished with 122 tin e Eng sTAVINES ; ine luding 
He oneneny. ponte ad with the Work, and 27 addi 
Views by. kee D: y The numerous Plates of N 
History are beaut Pail ha « yured. 4 vols. royal 4to. ; pub. at le, is. 
reduced to si. 8y. in extra cloth boards. 
In the present copies the colouring is decidedly superior to g 
hitherto sold, and the impressions cf the Plates are remarkably jine, 


Mrs. Jameson’s 
Romance of Bio 
or, MEMOIRS of WOMEN 








CE in 





any 


phy ; 


LOVED or CELEBRATED by 


POETS, —— the Days of the ‘Troubadours to the Present {ze 
Ane c oar s intended to illustrate the influ ence which 
1 Virtue have exerci 


A Series oO 
«dl over. the Charact 

S. JAMESON, Authors 
y of an Ennuyée,’ &c. 2 Saale, 3rd Edition : lately 
Is., reduced to 10s. 6d., bound in gilt cloth. 





published at Tr. 


Sir W. Cell’s Topography of Rome 
AND ITS VICINITY, 2vols.svo. with Plates, and a very large 
tp of Rome and its Environs, mounted on c ‘loth, and fe nfded in 

e so as to form a se “ig ne volume. 3 vols. Svo.: published 
educed to 11.4 ron LARGE P: AD Lk, AB royal 
o. uniform in size with “he same Author's Topog sraphy of 
Pompeii: reduced from 3/, 10s, to 1. lés. 


Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
INGRAVERS. 2 vols. 4to.: published at 
Or on LARGE PAPER, in 2 vols. 

i. 7s., reduced to il. is. 


Robson’s British Herald; 


An enlarged DICTIONARY of ARMORIAL BE ARINGS. 
3vols, 4to. numerous Plates. Published at 1o/., reduced to a 

The most complete system of British Heraldry extant, com 
prehending all the Grants of Arms down to Is30. 


Moses’ Antique Vases, re: 
Tripods, Lamps, Paterz, Urns, 
and other Classical Ornaments, 


Selected from distinguished Collections. 170 Plates, several 
coloured, with Letterpress. Small 4to., reduced from 3/. 35,0 
1d. Lis. 6d, bound in estbossed cloth. 


THE FOLLOWING FSTEEMED WORKS ON 


Coitage Architecture 
Are all new and g greatly 7 iniveineadl Editions, eles zantly printed in 
royal 4to. he Plates, which are chiefly by J. D. H Larding, 
Allom, and Davis, are worked off on tinted i. r, and the 
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